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CHRONICLE 


Home News.—Whatever slight hopes were entertained 
last week of seeing the proposed railway strike averted 
through the mediation of the President were shattered by 
the statement made by the execu- 
tives of the railroads, after a final 
stormy meeting in the White House, 
to the effect that they would not yield on the eight-hour 
day unless it were decreed by a tribunal of arbitration. 
The brotherhoods then issued a general strike order 
which was to take effect on the morning of September 4. 
Thereupon the President announced his determination 
of invoking the aid of Congress to provide a legislative 
remedy for the impasse by making the eight-hour day 
the legal day for labor on trains engaged in interstate 
commerce. Meanwhile the railroad officials began to 
issue orders forbidding the acceptance of freight to be 
delivered after September 3. 

On Wednesday Mr. Wilson called a joint session of 
Congress, and undertook to justify his advocacy of an 
eight-hour day. He said he had promised that he would 
appoint a commission to investigate the working of the 
change with a view to a future arrangement of unad- 
justed matters. The representatives of the brotherhoods, 
he said, had agreed to accept the plan, but the representa- 
tives of the railroads declined to do so, basing their 
decision in this matter “upon their conviction that they 
must at any cost to themselves or to the country stand 
firm for the principle of arbitration which the men had 
rejected.” Accordingly, he recommended this legisla- 
tion: 

(1) The enlargement and administrative organization of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. (2) The establishment of an 


eight-hour day as the legal basis alike of work and of wages in 
the employment of all railway employees who are actually en- 
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gaged in the work of operating trains in interstate transportation. 
(3) The authorization of the appointment by.the President of a 
small body of men to observe the actual results in experience 
of the adoption of the eight-hour day. (4) Explicit approval 
by Congress of the consideration by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of an increase of freight rates, should the facts 
justify the increase. (5) An amendment of the existing Federal 
statute which provides for the mediation, conciliation and arbi- 
tration of such controversies as the present by adding to it a 
provision that in case the methods of accommodation now pro- 
vided for should fail, a full public investigation of the merits 
of every such dispute shall be instituted and completed before 
a strike or lockout may lawfully be attempted. (6) The lodg- 
ment in the hands of the Executive of the power, in case of 
military necessity, to take control of such portions and such 
rolling stock of the railways of the country as may be required 
for military use and to operate them for military purposes, with 
authority to draft into the military service of the United States 
such train crews and administrative officials as the circumstances 
require for their safe and efficient use. 


Anticipating the need of having recourse to the power 
asked for in the last provision, Secretary of War Baker 
ordered home portions of the National Guard to prevent 
disorder at the great railway terminals, and the railroads 
began to apply to State and Federal Courts for injunc- 
tions against the trainmen, intended to delay the con- 
certed strike contemplated. 

The legislation, proposed by the President, was not 
accepted in its entirety, but was set before Congress in 
the following curtailed form under the name of the 
Adamson Bill: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives: 

Section 1—Beginning December 1, 1916, eight hours shall in 
contracts for labor and service be deemed a day’s work and the 
measure or standard of a day’s work for the purpose of reckon- 
ing the compensation of all employees who are now or may 
hereafter be employed by any common carrier or by any rail- 
road, 
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That the President shall appoint a commission of 


Section 2 
three which shall observe the operation and effects of the insti- 
tution of the eight-hour standard work day, as above defined, 
and the facts and conditions affecting the relations between such 
common carriers and employees during a period of not less than 


six months nor more than nine months, in the discretion of the 
commission, and within thirty days thereafter such commission 
shall report its findings to the President and Congress. . . . 

Section 3—That pending the report of the commission herein 
provided and for a period of thirty days thereafter the com- 
pensation of railway employees subject to this act for a standard 
eight-hour work day shall not be reduced below the present 
standard day’s wage and for all necessary time in excess of 
eight hours such employees shall be paid at a rate not less than 
a pro rata rate for such standard eight-hour work day. 

Section 4—That any person violating any provision of this act 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction shall be 
fined not less than $100 and not more than $1,000, or imprisoned, 


not to exceed one year, or both. 


This bill passed the House of Representatives by a vote 
of 239 to 56, but not until two amendments had been 
adopted, namely, one, changing the date on which the 
bill was to become effective from December 1, 1916 to 
January 1, 1917; and the other exempting from the bill 
certain short-line railroads, and also electric street rail- 
ways and electric interborough railways. The bill as 
thus amended, passed the Senate by a vote of 43 to 28; 
thereupon the Brotherhoods revoked the order for the 
strike, 

The President’s speech of acceptance on September 2 
was a vigorous defense of the Democratic party’s record. 
This record includes the new Tariff Board, the Federal 
Reserve and Rural Credits Acts, the 
Income Tax and Child Labor laws, 
equitable labor legislation, and an 
adequate national defense. The Government has been 
guided in its foreign policy by principles of neutrality, 
“simple, obvious, easily stated and fundamental to Ameri- 
can ideals.” Defending his refusal to recognize “the un- 
speakable Huerta,” the President reaffirms his determi- 
nation not to allow “outside influences” to block the quest 
of “the Mexican people” for an emancipation “that they 
are seeking, blindly, it may be, and as yet ineffectually, 
but with profound and passionate purpose.” 


Mr. Wilson 
Accepts 


The men who overcame him [Huerta] represent at least 
the fierce passion of reconstruction which lies at the very 
heart of liberty; and as long as they represent, however 
imperfectly, such a struggle for deliverance, I am ready to 
serve their ends when I can. . Mistakes I have no 
doubt made in this perplexing business, but not in purpose 
or object. 


The comments of the metropolitan press exhibit the 
customary divergence of opinion. ‘Mr. Wilson speaks 
the language of constructive statesmanship,” writes the 
World. “The Republicans will make no answer to this 
speech,” says the Times, “they can not”; and the Even- 
ing Post opens a somewhat qualified endorsement by stat- 
ing that “Mr. Wilson never penned a more brilliant docu- 
ment.” On the other hand, the Herald considers the 
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document boastful rhetoric, and the Tribune calls atten- 








tion to its “fantastic idealism and Utopian topsyturvy- 
dom.” “No argument,” says the Tribune, “can dispel 
the impression made by Mr. Wilson’s failure all along 
the line as a clear-sighted, constructive statesman.” 
“This is what comes,” concludes the Sun, “of entrusting 
political power to Intelligence without Character.” 


The War.—The Allies have made further gains in 
Picardy. Advancing simultaneously on a front of six 
miles north of the Somme, the British and French took 
Ginchy, Guillemont, Le Forest and 
Cléry. Later the Germans recap- 
tured most of Ginchy. In the Tren- 
tino and in the sector of Goritz the situation remains un- 
changed. No important military developments have 
taken place in the Balkans; but in Greece popular up- 
risings, occasioned by the entrance of Rumania into the 
war and by the occupation of Greek territory by the Bul- 
garians, together with pressure exerted by the Allies, 
have resulted in further concessions to the latter by the 
Greek Government and a promise to reconsider the 
Greek policy. In Volhynia and Galicia the Russian drive 
is at a standstill. In Armenia and Persia minor victories 
are claimed by both Russians and Turks. Both Bul- 
garia and Turkey have severed diplomatic relations with 
Rumania, whose troops, according to an unconfirmed 
report, have crossed the Danube and taken Rustchuk. 
Bulgaria and the Central Powers have crossed the Do- 
brudja border between the Danube and the Black Sea, 
and fighting is in progress along the entire frontier. 

The Rumanians have moved quickly during the past 
week. From both east and south they have invaded 
Transylvania for a considerable distance, having ex- 
perienced very little opposition, for 
the Austrians have been retiring from 
the Carpathians and falling back to 
their second line of defense along the Moros and Cerna 
Rivers, thus shortening their line in Transylvania by 
more than one-half. The Rumanians have crossed the 
eastern Translvania boundary through the Tolgyes and 
Qitos Passes and have occupied Borszek, Szent Lelek, 
Kezdi-Vasarhely and Sepsi-Szent Georgy; they have 
also penetrated the southern frontier of Transylvania, 
have followed the Austrians through the Tomos, Roten- 
turm and Vulkan Passes and taken possession of Kron- 
stand, Hermannstadt, and Petroseny, all qf which places 
the Austrians evacuated without a battle. Further to the 
west the Rumanians, after five days of severe fighting, 
have forced the Austrians to retire to the west bank of 
the Cerna River in the Orsovo district. 


Bulletin, Aug. 29 
a. m.-Sept. 4, p. m. 


The Rumanian 
Invasion 


France.—The patriotic, and in countless instances, the 
herioc devotion to duty of the French Bishops and their 
clergy is becoming gradually better known. Even M. 

Clémenceau has been forced by the 
A Splendid Record facts to recognize their services. 
Writing in the Catholic World for 
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September, Mr. Charles Baussan has gathered together 
a few striking instances of their truly admirable devotion 
to duty. We select the following: 

When on the approach of the enemy, the civil au- 
thorities had departed from Meaux, the Bishop, Mgr. 
Marbeau, remained with his flock. He quickly organized 
a Committee of Public Welfare, and thanks to his ini- 
tiative and his executive abilities, soon became the leader 
and the mainstay of his suffering people. At Reims, 
Cardinal Lugon; at Arras, Mgr. Lobbedey; at Amiens, 
Mgr. Dizien and Mgr. de la Villerabe! ; at Verdun, Mgr. 
Ginesty ; at Soissons, Mgr. Péchenard; at Nancy, Mgr. 
Turinaz; at Saint-Dié, Mgr. Foucault, faced the dangers 
of the firing-line, lived with the people in cellars and 
dug-outs, raising the courage of all, attending to the 
wounded and the sick, and assuring food and shelter to 
the poor. 

In every work organized for the national defense, the 
Bishops and the clergy have collaborated and this col- 
laboration, in many instances, has proved to be of capital 
importance. When it was decided to increase the gold 
reserve of the Bank of France, the Government called 
upon the Bishops. And Bishops, priests and people an- 
swered generously to the appeal. 

The wounded seem in a special manner to belong to 
the clergy and the Sisters. In Paris alone, and its sub- 
urbs, 955 beds have been placed at the disposal of the 
wounded in 11 Catholic hospitals; 437 beds in 8 sanita- 
riums; 2,189 beds in 20 educational establishments ; 954 
beds in 18 settlements; 1,058 beds in 21 religious com- 
munities. In all 5,633 beds have been set aside for the 
wounded soldiers by Catholic institutions in the diocese 
of Paris, and out of 12,700 beds which the three socie- 
ties of the Red Cross have in Paris and the suburbs, 
6,200 are cared for by religious. All through France the 
role of the Bishops, priests, religious and devoted Catholic 
laymen is of the same importance in the service of the 
wounded, the sick, and in the maintenance of every work 
of charity. On the Committee of the Secours National, 
we find the name of Cardinal Amette side by side with 
that of Chief Rabbi Lévy, and of the Socialist, 
Dubreuilh. The war orphans and widows have not been 
forgotten. To help the former the “Family Adoption” 
has been established in the offices of La Croix on the ini- 
tiative of “Noél,” and the “Association of War Widows 
and Orphans” has been founded under the auspices of 
Cardinal Amette, Archbishop of Paris. In the field, in 
the ambulances, in the hospitals, in the Red Cross 
and relief work, Bishops, clergy and religious are every- 
where doing their share. But they are especially solici- 
tous for the spiritual welfare of their people. In the 
great majority of cases these have responded to their ap- 


peal. 


Germany.—The German Government has addressed a 
sharp protest against Russia because of “the barbarous 
treatment of prisoners of war” and threatens reprisals, 





since diplomatic representations are 
said to have been without result and 
prisoners are treated worse than com- 
mon criminals. A considerable amount of money has 
been transmitted to those protecting German interests in 
Petrograd to alleviate the sufferings of the prisoners. 
The following are in substance some of the charges made 
by the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, under the 
heading, “Hell in Russia”: 


The Russians abuse their prisoners, compelling them to work 
without sufficient food or clothing. In winter, with the tempera- 
ture fifty degrees below zero, the prisoners, including the sick, 
were forced to work in the open when barefooted and dressed 
in rags, until arms and legs were frozen. Rheumatism, typhoid, 
tuberculosis and other diseases have caused the death of thou- 
sands of prisoners, and medical aid is entirely insufficient. At 
Urgum 3,000 prisoners are reported to have died of typhoid in 
a short time. Many become insane. In one instance 250 insane 
prisoners were flogged and driven into a room large enough for 
only 100, containing no bedding, after which the doors and win- 
dows were boarded up. They were left there twenty-six hours 
without food or water. Sick prisoners have been transported in 
cattle cars to hospitals, where the treatment was so poor that the 
death-rate was ninety per cent. The punishment of prisoners is 
so barbarous that some Russian soldiers have refused to carry 
out the orders given them. 


“Hell in Russia” 


Sandetmeki, the commander of the Moscow district, 
is said to have issued a public order prohibiting humane 
treatment of prisoners, especially officers, in consequence 
of which prisoners, it is claimed, were slowly tortured to 
death. 

The German people have acclaimed with enthusiastic 
satisfaction the appointment of Field Marshal von 
Hindenburg as Chief of the German General Staff. The 
reason for the removal of General 
von Falkenhayn is not likely to be 
made known. The Emperor merely 
states in his order that he does not wish to oppose the 
General’s desire to be relieved of his office and profusely 
thanks him for the great services he has rendered. His 
message to von Hindenburg reads: 

I appoint you Chief of the General Staff of the field army and 
am convinced that I could not intrust this office to better hands. 
I confidently expect you will render the best service imaginable 
to my army and the Fatherland. I seize the opportunity to ex- 
press to the victorious protector of the eastern front my heartiest 
thanks for all he has done for the Fatherland during the two 
years of the war. 


A Popular 
Promotion 


The appointment of von Hindenburg as Chief of the 
General Staff offsets the depression naturally caused by 
the entrance of Rumania into the war. 


Great Britain.—An editorial in the Times for August 
18, reviews the recent parliamentary questions on the 
proposed reform in education. In the opinion of this 
writer, the matter of the curriculum, 
so frequent a topic of discussion in 
the United States, is of secondary 
importance. Nor is anything like a revolution in scholas- 
tic methods called for. While the work of the schools 
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is to be brought to bear more closely upon the newer 
problems of society, “the broad lines” of reform “have 
already been laid down by the pioneers.” 

Neither we ourselves nor any others who have studied the 
subject exhaustively are crying aloud for a root and branch de- 
struction of our national system of education. The council 
schools, the public schools, the universities, are proving their 
value today under a supreme test as the training grounds of 
character. It cannot be too often repeated that national salva- 
tion is not te be found in the substitution of one item for an- 
other in the curriculum. Some cry aloud for more time for the 
humanities; others for more teaching of science. It is a false 
antithesis. 


The real problem is apprehended neither by the poli- 
tician ner the professional program-maker. The reform 
that must precede questions of detail is thus stated by 
the Times: 


Of two and three-quarter million English children between 
the age of twelve and sixteen, only 1,000,000 get any further 
education after the age of thirteen. No change in the cur- 
riculum is going to make good citizens of the remaining to whom 
no curriculum is applied. To alter these figures is the main 
task of the committees to be set up. 


The writer admits freely that many other reforms are 
necessary and must be considered. “But all are sub- 
sidiary to this, and all are blocked unless this obstacle 
is removed.” 

A report published toward the end of August, shows 
that during the first two years of the war a quarter of 
a billion dollars were raised by voluntary subscriptions 
to support the work of the various 
relief organizations. This report 
does not take into consideration the 
great number of gifts sent to the front, or the more 
valuable personal services rendered by volunteer nurses, 
visitors and physicians. The Prince of Wales’s Relief 
Fund which has gathered about $30,000,000 was the first 
of many similar organizations. In banks, offices, col- 
lieries and other establishments, systematic arrange- 
ments were made by which employers and wage-earners 
offered regular contributions to help the families of men 
who had gone to the army. The total of these contri- 
butions is said to be in excess of $50,000,000. 


Private Charitable 
Funds 


Ireland.—Sir James Carroll, K.C.M.G., New Zea- 
land, speaking some time ago at a reception of twelve 
members of the Empire Parliamentary Association, at 
the Mansion House, Dublin, said that 
great events were about to happen, 
which would marshal the Irish cause 
into the list of affairs which must be considered in the 
great Supreme Court that will follow the war. Ireland, 
he declared had been trying to get Home Rule by her 
own unaided efforts, but she needed Federal company. 

Commenting on the words of the distinguished visitor, 
the Jrish Weekly Independent says that Irish Nationalists 
and Unionists would do well to ponder them. According 
to the Dublin paper, the British Dominions regard Home 


A Plea for 
Harmony 





Rule as inevitable “because it is a question of imperial 
moment.” Continuing, the paper declares that even 
the Ulster irreconcilables should weigh well what 
that means, for they cannot really expect the act to be 
repealed, as it is evident that Messrs. Balfour and Bonar 
Law will not take any responsibility for such a course. 
The /ndependent then refers to the views expressed by 
the Church of Ireland Gazette, which plainly told its 
readers that Unionists must recognize that they cannot 
expect Ireland to stand in a different position under an 
imperial scheme from that in which England or Scot- 
land will stand. 

If Home Rule, continues the Independent, is inevitable, 
it is surely better for Unionists as well as for National- 
ists that a measure should be got worth the taking and 
not a miserable makeshift which would be regarded 
merely as an instalment by the great majority of Irish- 
men, and on that account, be used only as the starting 
point of a new agitation. Irish Unionists are then re- 
minded to take to heart the words of Dr. Plunket that 
“Unity is the only secure basis on which the future gov- 
ernment of Ireland can ever rest.” Nationalists on their 
part, adds the Jndependent, must learn to trust and work 
amicably with their Unionist compatriots, and refuse to 
lend an ear to any professional politician who for his own 
ends advises the ostracism of the minority 


Rome.—The cause of the beatification of the Vener- 
able Isaac Jogues, Apostle of the Mohawks, and of the 
Venerable Joseph Benedict Cottolengo is progressing 
favorably. In a solemn audience 
lately given by the Holy Father, Mgr. 
Verde, Secretary of the Congrega- 
tion of Rites, read the decree approving of the miracles 
wrought by the latter, a priest who was one of the most 
practical social workers of his time, and founder of The 
Institute of the Little House of Divine Providence at 
Turin, After the reading of the decree the Superior of 
the Institute expressed to the Holy Father, on behalf of 
the sons of the Venerable Joseph Benedict, the joy they 
felt at his coming beatification. He recalled with gratitude 
the fact that the Little House of Divine Providence at 
Turin still experienced the same marked protection from 
Heaven which it had experienced under its founder. 
Helped by that Providence alone and without settled 
revenue, it has been enabled to spend for its many works 
of charity no less than $400,000 a year. In his reply, the 
Holy Father expressed his satisfaction at the thought 
that he was now able to announce to the Faithful that the 
miraculous cures attributed to the intercession of Joseph 
Benedict Cottolengo presented such unmistakable char- 
acters that they must be called the work of God. As 
miracles, said the Pontiff, such cures in themselves de- 
serve the highest admiration. But they are still more 
admirable he added, if we consider the circumstances in 
which they were wrought, and which constitute a special 
mark of the Divine favor. 


Fathers Jogues 
and Cottolengo 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST 


Humor, Wit and Comedy 


HE term humor is derived from the old notion that a 
man’s temperament, whether phlegmatic, sanguine, 
er melancholy, is influenced by the preponderance in his 
bedy of one of the Hippocratic humors—phlegm, blood, 
er bile. Since temperament is a source of the ludicrous, 
humor, the supposed origin of temperament, became the 
name for the mirth-provoking quality in certain human 
actions. Wit and humor are contrasted as opposed mental 
activities, but they are not always separable. For wit is 
commonly an evidence of the intellect in a playful mood, 
but it may be an expression of a very serious mood; it is 
primarily intellectual; whereas in humor the emotional 
content vastly preponderates. The demarcation between 
wit and humor is further widened, accidentally, by the 
fact that wit is commonly satirical, mordant, while 
humor ceases to be humor when it grows uncharitable. 
When we insist upon the meaning of the term wit as 
such, it seems to be a quick and unexpected revelation be- 
tween things apparently unlike. Humor is a display, 
not necessarily a sudden revelation, of incongruity be- 
tween compared objects, such as an affectation and the 
truth, a person’s conceit and his actual condition, and the 
like; and this lack of harmony is sufficient to cause an 
emotional shock provocative of kindly laughter. When 
a perception of incongruity excites mirth that is con- 
temptuous, or exultant, or victorious, or revengeful, the 
emotion may be satire, cruelty, revenge, but it is not 
humor. Contempt, cynicism, satire, irony, perceive in- 
congruity that may start laughter, but they see only the 
defect, they miss the underlying good, they are vices of 
the observant mind, the bitterness of Jacques. Humor 
is aware of the incongruity, the defect, but it also un- 
covers the underlying good. Contempt, satire, and the 
like, curve the lip downward and say, “You fool!” 
Humor curves the lip upward and says “You dear brother 
fool!’ In the first group the purblind mind alone laughs, 
in humor the clearly seeing mind and the heart laugh. 
George Eliot’s humor was false because she stood above 
rather than beside the imperfect folk she described. 
Humor is so honest and just that it laughs at itself 
almost as readily as at its brethren. Satire is bitter, irre- 
verent, cruel. You see the lip curl in disdain of the vic- 
tim, and the spectator unconsciously takes on the spirit 
of a man at a gladiatorial combat. It has degrees from 
petulance to horror. Irony, the use of speech in a mean- 
ing opposite to the literal sense, has an element of 
treachery in it; it smiles, caresses, but under the smile it 
strikes. The more subtle it is, the greater the deceit and 
the more bitter the reaction of discovery. The use of 
irony is not absolutely incompatible with humor, but a 
very little of it goes a long way. 
The laughter of humor is not merely reflex, unpremedi- 








tated ; it is a consequence of an incongruity uncovered so 
far that it is qualified in the observer by humility and 
charity. It is a sentiment, but it supposes a mental com- 
prehension of incompatibility, imaginative reflection, a 
sharpened sense of contrariety in certain grouped objects 
of vision. This intellectual insight tones down its laugh- 
ter even to pathos at times. Defect underlies humorous 
laughter, but that lack stops short of painful ugliness or 
evil; yet enough of the defect is seen in many cases to 
mitigate the ludicrousness with seriousness. 

Humor is very practical. It is opposed to sentimen- 
tality and sham. It is an instinct against all excess; the 
governor, the balance-wheel on the vital engine ; a proper 
exaltation and appreciation of the proportion that should 
obtain in all things; neither optimist nor pessimist, but, 
as George Meredith would say, a benign nemesis laugh- 
ingly checking all asymmetry. It is the sane rational 
mind laughing justly and kindly at irrationality. 

Amplification enhances humor, it commonly destroys 
wit. Humor is imaginative and intellectual at the same 
time; wit is either wholly intellectual, or secondarily at 
most, and slightly, tinged with imaginative qualities. 
Humor deals with the characteristics of persons, with 
incidents ; it describes, it is diffuse, erratic, fantastic ; wit, 
like a poet’s intuition, leaps at conclusions; it is brief, 
rapid, terse; it is accompanied by surprise, while humor 
and surprise are but accidentally related. Humor is seen 
in youth before wit; but humor lasts to age, and grows 
broader and deeper than wit. Humor may use wit as an 
instrument of expression, 

Wit is by no means always provocative of laughter. In 
itself it produces an emotion of pleasure like that ex- 
perienced when we see an ingeniously contrived instru- 
ment or machine, or hear a strong argument which 
masterfully breaks through absurdity or fallacy. An 
aphorism, which puts the truth in a striking, condensed 
form, no matter how grave the subject considered or how 
sad the emotion evoked, is wit, as much as any saying that 
is a cause of laughter. Brilliant phrases, happy illustra- 
tions, apt comparisons, may all be wit. 

As humor has grades from farce up to the poetical fun 
of Cervantes and Shakespeare, wit may vary from gro- 
tesqueness to distinction. The humorous imagination 
may invent incongruous relations in degrees from classic 
restraint out to the wildest romance; it may show human 
oddity, perversity, extravagance, conceit, all departures 
from reason, as they actually are, or as enhanced by 
fanciful caricature. As the humorous vision evokes sym- 
pathy for an irrational person by recognition of the good 
below the incongruity, this vision also is a cause of con- 
tent in irksome conditions through disclosure of latent 
good. Humor tones up some kinds of evil to mirthful 
charity, and it tones down other evils to content. It is a 
fusion, then, of play and kindliness; essentially an intel- 
lectual recognition of a laughable incongruity ; and it is 
always accompanied by a genuine gentlemanly regard for 
the person we laugh at. As Uncle Remus said, “When 
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wit and tenderness go into partnership in the same mind, 
the product is humor.” Humorists like Irvin Cobb, Tom 
Daly and Frank Ward O’Malley are all kindly men who 
never say mean things to anyone even in everyday life. 

Comedy is a term that has been so covered with accre- 
tions of meaning that it is used for any fiction in which 
the chief character escapes final calamity, from the “Mis- 
anthrope” to a poem like the “Divina Commedia,” or a 
series of novels like the “Comédie humaine.” Tragedy is 
the overthrow of something great, comedy is the overthrow 
of something petty, imperfect, irrationally deordinate, by 
exposure to laughter. If the laughter is unkind, the com- 
position is satire, not comedy, strictly speaking, but 
comedy can survive a large addition of satire. We may 
judge a man by what he laughs at, and we can best get 
at the nature of a play classed as comedy by examining 
the tone of the laughter it excites. Some of Moliére’s 
later plays, ““Malade Imaginaire,” “Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme,” and “George Dandin,” are too often bitter with 
satire to be genuine comedies. The tone may be ironical, 
a common evidence of the laughter of satire, and there- 
fore not comedic, or, as with satire, a certain adulteration 
of irony may be permitted in comedy provided the general 
method of treatment remains comedic. 

Comedy differs from humor. Comedy laughs from 
a neutral intellect, humor from a partisan intellect and a 
kindly heart. Humor may be tender as a mother that 
laughs at her child ; comedy is kind also, but only because 
kindliness is a characteristic of high breeding. Humor 
may be capricious, fantastic; comedy, as it is the repro- 
duction of the life of a cultured society, dares not be 
capricious, fantastic, extravagant, enthusiastic. The 
former strays out to regions of idealization far beyond 
the actual facts of life; the latter never leaves the fash- 
ionable quarter of town. Humor laughs with no little 
abandon and familiarity, it may let emotion run almost 
away from control; comedy smiles, or laughs with re- 
spectful restraint, with distinction, like the laughter of a 
lady. Amiel said: “In society persons are expected to 
behave as if they lived on ambrosia and concerned them- 
selves with no interests but such as are noble. Care, 
need, passion, do not exist. All realism is suppressed 
as brutal. In a word, what is called:Je grand monde 
gives itself for the moment the flattering illusion that it 
is moving in an ethereal atmosphere, and breathing the 
air of the gods. For this reason, all vehemence, any 
cry of nature, all real suffering, all heedless familiarity, 
any genuine sign of passion, are startling and distasteful 
in this delicate milieu, and at once destroy the collective 
work, the cloud-palace, the imposing architectural crea- 
tion raised by common consent.” This is an exact 
description of the comedic style. 

Comedy is intellectual like wit, rather than emotional 
and intellectual like humor. It is the fine art of disillu- 
sion, and in showing forth wherein an object is below 
the standard it may even forget laughter in speculation ; 
humor may also forget laughter, but in pathos and tears, 





not in speculation. In pure comedy there is no associa- 
tion of mirth and pathos as may happen in humor. The 
comedic spirit is one of gay observation, to the exclusion 
of indignation, pathos, or any other grave emotion; it is 
an intellect contented with amused speculation. It is 
social rather than moral. It does not gravely judge con- 
duct ; it laughs at aberrations from the standard of social 
values, and it deals with morality as if it were also part 
of the customary in civilized society. 

This check of the emotional quality is a cause of the 
lack of pure comedy in the literature of certain races. 
Sentimentality, which is sentiment overblown, is essenti- 
ally opposed to comedy, and the Teutonic races, for ex- 
ample, are sentimental, therefore there are no pure come- 
dies in Germany. The adulterations found in English 
were written by the Irishmen, Goldsmith and Sheridan, 
or by Congreve, who grew and was educated under Irish 
skies. Shakespeare’s comedies are romantic comedies, 
not pure comedies. The best evidence we have of the 
comedic spirit in English are the novels of George Mere- 
dith and he was a Celt, a Welshman with an Irish mother. 

“The Comedy of Errors,” “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” “The Taming of the Shrew,” “The Critic,” 
and “The Rivals,” are farces, not comedies. The license 
permitted in the fantastic and laughable plot of a farce 
is so great as to be improbable; it requires only the pos- 
sible as a foundation, and after the audience accepts the 
possible fact, the situations follow readily. The laughter 
is likely to be primitive, below the plane of humor, but it 
may arise from excellent humor. 

AusTIN O’MALLEY, M.D. 


Stopping the Leaks 


S the survey of the diocese of Pittsburgh pro- 
gressed and more knowledge was gained of the 
situation, the necessity became apparent of organizing 
some central body wherein all the charitable work of 
the diocese could be focused; the work of the respective 
charities coordinated, their efforts united, and a com- 
bination effected which would insure that strength which 
comes from unity of action and interchange of knowl- 
edge. Accordingly, the “Conference of Catholic Chari- 
ties” was organized, of which the Bishop, by virtue of 
his office, is president, and the Rev. Thomas Devlin, 
director. 

Practically all the Catholic bodies engaged in general 
charitable or social work in the city of Pittsburgh, com- 
prising forty or more, are represented in this Confer- 
ence. By uniting in a central body the multitudinous 
works of these various bodies, the Conference has be- 
come extremely beneficial. The founding of the Con- 
ference might well be said to be one of the most, if not 
the most important work, established here in recent years. 
The various Catholic bodies engaged in charitable and 
instructive work have a central meeting place, where 
they can become familiar with the necessities of the dio- 
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cese in the various lines above mentioned, and can co- 
ordinate their knowledge and their efforts towards de- 
finite purposes. It is a harmonizer, an organizer, and a 
constructor. 

In their different fields, the workers of the different 
bodies often meet problems which are not within their 
respective scopes. These problems are referred to the 
Conference, the proper organization or society which 
has charge of such matters is given jurisdiction over the 
case and a report is made to the Conference as to what 
disposition has been finally made. The public offices, 
magistrates and officials of State institutions use the 
Conference as a medium for their operations with al- 
most all the Catholic charitable bodies of the diocese. 
These public institutions and officers, whenever they dis- 
cover a Catholic case needing attention, instead of re- 
ferring it to some non-Catholic organization, now assign 
it to the Conference, and the Conference in turn assigns 
it to some Catholic organization or institution especially 
engaged in carrying out the particular class of work 
under which the case has been classified. 

In addition, the Conference gives regular courses in 
sociology by means of lectures to the Catholic public, 
wherein the Catholic idea of social service is demon- 
strated; and thus those who are interested but not ac- 
tively engaged in the work, as well as those who are 
actively engaged in it, are educated to the necessities of 
the diocese, and to the way of meeting all emergencies, 
charitable and social. In its operations the Con- 
ference is necessarily compelled to give a certain amount 
of emergency relief. It discovered that when Catholic peo- 
ple applied to non-Catholic relief associations they were 
given the option of sending their children to the public 
schools and non-Catholic Sunday schools, or starving. 
Of course, in many instances, the necessity for material 
aid overcame religious scruples, and on this account a 
large number of children were losing their faith. The 
attention of the Conference, therefore, was directed 
toward saving these children, and its efforts have met 
with splendid success. In the year 1911 it saved 23; in 
1912, 39; in 1913, 86; 1914, 212; in 1915, 382; and it is 
believed in the present year it will save 450 or 500. The 
number of families attended in 1915 were 1,665. It 
worked on 4,346 different cases, and disposed of about 
$1,200 in emergency relief. 

The Conference works in particularly close harmony 
with the St. Vincent de Paul Society, and the St. Vin- 
cent de Paul Society has been found to be a most valuable 
help. The members of the latter society appear to be 

filled with the zeal of the apostolic spirit which moved 
the first Christians, and they are always willing to sac- 
rifice their time, leisure and money to save the souls of 
Catholic children, as well as those of adults. Last year 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society of this diocese spent 
upwards of $15,000 in charitable work. Without the aid 
given by the society, many of the children saved by the 
Conference would otherwise have been lost. 





The Conference of Catholic Charities made a partial 
canvass of the n.aternity hospitals of the city and dis- 
covered that over 300 Catholic babies were inmates; 
that they were being placed indiscriminately throughout 
the city and country. The attention of the diocesan au- 
thorities being called to this fact, the necessity became 
apparent of establishing some home or institution that 
would undertake to care for these babies. The members 
of the Ladies’ Catholic Benevolent Association became 
interested in the project and took it up with enthusiasm. 
The result was the establishment of St. Rita’s Ladies’ 
Catholic Benevolent Association Home for Infants, 
wherein there are at present thirty-one Catholic babies. 
Its work is becoming so great that it will be necessary 
shortly to find new quarters, and tentative arrangements 
are already being made to meet the situation and increase 
the home’s capacity to 125 or 150. Since it was estab- 
lished in March of 1914, 198 Catholic babies, comprising 
thirteen different nationalities, have been cared for in 
the home, and placed in Catholic hands to be reared. The 
Bishop is president of this institution by virtue of his 
office. 

It was discovered that a great need existed in the con- 
gested district of the city for a Catholic day nursery, 
where women who were supporting themselves and their 
children could leave their babies during the day and 
take them home with them in the evening. Upon invita- 
tion of the Bishop, the Salesian Sisters of the Holy Eu- 
charist came to Pittsburgh to establish themselves. A 
number of zealous, charitable Catholic women of the city 
provided them with a place in which to begin work and 
furnished the house. This work is growing very rapidly. 
In the first six months of its existence the Sisters had 
105 children under their care. During the past six 
months they had 205. In the first six months they served 
over 18,000 meals, and in the past six months over 
29,000. The Sisters made about 2,600 visits to the homes 
of the poor in the first six months of the nursery’s exis- 
tence, and in the past six months over 4,300. Instead 
of being amused all day long by pagan games, those 
children who are old enough spend part of their spare 
time in singing praises to the Most Blessed Sacrament. 
The results speak for themselves. 

Although the survey is not complete, and all the leaks 
have not been discovered, the diocese of Pittsburgh is at 
least honest with itself and is conducting its self-exami- 
nation with candor and zeal. To those engaged, it ap- 
pears to be an enormous task. No sooner is one source 
of leakage discovered, than it extends in endless ramifica- 
tions and leads to other sources of leakage hitherto un- 
known. With few workers and meager means, great 
results have been achieved; and this realization en- 
courages those who are engaged in the work to continue 
their efforts, in hopes of a complete consummation. 

The writer does not conceive that conditions are 
different in the other dioceses of the nation; he has rea- 
son to believe that they exist in a minor or major degree 
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all over the country. The Catholic population in the 
United States has not kept pace with the number of the 
Faithful coming to this country, nor with what should 


be the normal or natural increase. Doubtless it is be- | 


cause of the existence, everywhere, of leaks similar to 
those mentioned in these articles. If all the proper au- 
thorities would undertake to investigate, reliable data 
could be gathered upon which to base a systematic and 
energetic campaign to stop the loss of faith. But until 
this is done, the proportion of Catholics to the population 
of the country will continue to be much lower than it 
should be. CuHar.Les D, GILLESPIE. 


Old Irish Church Terms 


T must often seem a real pity that so many of the old 
Irish phrases and words sanctified by the lips of 
saints and the use of centuries should have passed away. 
Old Celtic words and customs were slowly dropped from 
the time of the Norman invasion. The Normans of 
course were stanch Catholics, but they were perhaps a 
little over-strict in upholding the letter of the Roman rite. 
Hence much that was thoroughly Celtic and yet no 
menace whatever to Catholic unity was set aside by them. 
Typical is the story of the Norman Archbishop who put 
out the perpetual fire of St. Brigid because it had come 
down from pagan times. 

How eagerly one searches the old books and manu- 
scripts for hints and survivals! Gerald Cambrensis tells 
us that the statues of St. Kevin in the Ireland of his time 
always had a blackbird in one hand: a symbol, which 
modern church artists invariably forget. St. Columba 
too, is generally portrayed as a friar with a round ton- 
sure, whereas “the family of Hy” (Iona) wore the Irish 
tonsure “from ear to ear” across the head. Only in the 
old books does one find the old phrases dotted here and 
there, and they are worth noting. From a number of 
annals I have collected the makings of a Celtic calendar, 
some of which are still current in Gaelic Ireland though 
most have succumbed to modern expressions. For ex- 
ample Christmas was called Nodlaig, (Noel) ; Quinqua- 
gesima, Domnach Qingqisi; Pentecost, Domnach an 
Spiraid Naem (Sunday of the Holy Spirit) ; Sunday in 
Patrick’s Week, Domnach Padraig; Palm Sunday, Dom- 
nach na Imrime (Riding Sunday); Rogation Sunday, 
Domnach na rogaidi; Patrick’s Day, Feil Padraig; Bren- 
dan’s Day, Feil Brenaind; St. John’s Day, Feiltin Seaain ; 
Holy Cross, Feil Cros; Vigil of Holy Cross, Iche Feile 
na Croiche; Lady Day, Feil Muire; Vigil of Lady Day, 
Iche Feil Muire, and Ascension, Deasgabail. There is 
no need of pointing out that Irish is the only language in 
Christendom, which sets aside a special word for the 
Virgin Mary; Moyra is for earthly Marys but Muire 
for the Mother of God. 

The word for vigil varied, troscad (fasting) being 
often used, and Holy Week and Lent possessed an array 
of such terms. For instance: Shrove Monday was Luan 





Inide; Shrove Tuesday, Mart Inide; Ash Wednesday, 
Cedaione in Tuaithrid; Tuesday in Holy Week, Mart 
roime Cedaoine in Braithi; Wednesday in Holy Week, 
Cedaoine in Braith (Wednesday of Betrayal) ; Maundy 
Thursday, Dardaoin Aluinn (Lovely Thursday) ; Good 
Friday, Aoine an Cesda (Friday of Passion) ; Holy Sat- 
urday, Jche Casg (Night of Easter). Needless to say the 
Irish were not content with one Easter but must needs 
have three, for besides Easter Sunday, Casg, there was 
“Little Easter” Min Caisc, or Low Sunday and the sixth 
Sunday after Pentecost was called Samh Chasg or “Sum- 
mer Easter.” 

All through the year were kept feasts peculiar to 
Celtic devotion. January 6 was the “Great Baptism of 
Mary’s Son,” Baithis Mor Meic Muire; February 2 the 


Purification was called “Mary’s Son’s Reception in the ' 


Temple,” Airitiu Meic Muire.i Tempul; Mayday too had 
a peculiar name, being called the “Beautiful Preaching 
of Jesus,” Praicept Alaind Issu. The feast of the As- 
sumption was expressed by a typical compound, “Great 
Feast of Our Father’s True Mother,” Mor Feil fir-Ma- 
thair ar Nathair; and August 16, was the “Birth of 
Mary” Gein Muire, while it is interesting to find that 
St. Joseph was remembered on March 19 as “Jesus’ 
beautiful Fosterer” Aite aluinn Issu. Not only was the 
Birth of the Baptist kept but on February 2 was cele- 
brated the “Finding of John’s head” Airec cinn Iohannis. 

Very striking too were the Celtic phrases for God, 
who was generally mentioned under metaphor. For ex- 
ample He was called Ri Greine Gile, “King of the White 
Sun”; Coimde Seacht Nime, “Lord of Seven Heavens” ; 
Ri uas Nelaib, “King above Clouds”; Ri Recht, “King 
of Laws”; Coimde Nandoine, “Lord of Folk,” and An 
Ti Ta, “He Who Is.” The last expression is as simple 
as the common phrase used today in Ireland: “the Man 
Above.” 

For the Trinity there was the circumlocution, “the 
Unity that is nobler than every Unity.” A Church stu- 
dent was called “son of purity,” “son of learning,” or 
“son of the Church,” mac ecelsa. What we call a holy 
death was known as a “free death” or “a death of oil and 
penitence.” The devil was humorously known as “the 
Abbot of Hell” and indeed the peasantry have never 
ceased to make fun of him, which is a little unchivalrous 
to a worsted antagonist. 

A great deal of piety was communicated not in sermons 
but in triads, which could be easily memorized. For in- 
stance in Colman Mac Beognac’s “Alphabet of Piety” 
we find: “The three enemies of the soul: the world, the 
devil and impious teacher. .The three things where the 
devil shews in man: face, gait, speech.” From the Lab- 
har Breac “Speckled Book” we learn: “The three 
things the Son of the Living God is not grateful for: 
proud piety, harsh reproof, false witness.” From a 
Celtic manuscript in Edinburgh we may learn: “The 
three things the King of the Sun is grateful for: union 
of brethren, upright talk, serving God’s altar.” The 
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Celtic mind was also acutely interested in theology even 
unto riddles. Marvan for instance was asked by a poet: 
“What goodness did man find on the earth which God 
did not find?” “His sufficiency of a Lord, for He Him- 
self is Lord of Lords,” was the answer. But most unique 
and beautiful was this appeal to Christ, which is found 
in an old Litany: ‘“O Thou who wert fatherless on 
earth, motherless in heaven.””’ How much theology lies 
in that address! SHANE LESLIE. 


The Railway Problem 


S these lines are written the country faces a great 
strike of the railway employees. By the time they 
are in print, the strike may be a teality. The newspapers 
have made particular phases of the controversy between 
the workers and the owners familiar. But certain facts 
and principles fundamental to the problems have scarcely 
been touched upon. These facts and principles may be 
stated briefly. 

(1) The first necessity of human beings who wish to 
live as a community in a given territory is roads. If 
they have not roads they might as well be living scat- 
tered in different lands separated by the sea. They can- 
not be called a community unless they have communica- 
tion. They cannot have communication unless they have 
roads. 

(2) On this principle it has always been the first aim 
of a community, large or small, to establish roads, 
national roads. We were once very energetic in the 
building of highways and waterways. 

(3) Owing to the rapidity of development and in view 
of development the central government and State gov- 
ernments discontinued the construction of public thor- 
oughfares and allowed private companies to make a 
private business of supplying and controlling national 
communication by constructing railroads. 

(4) To these companies were given grants of land with 
right of way. The nation ceased to make or manage 
the primary instrument of national coherence. Railways 
were constructed solely by private enterprise encouraged 
and privileged by legislation. The main material instru- 
ment of national life was thus abandoned to private 
initiative. 

(5) The whole people were obliged to apply to the 
private companies for service in the primary national 
necessity of highways and for service in the peculiar 
vehicles and steam-motors required on these highways. 
The private companies controlled transportation and all 
that it implies for the farmer, the miner, the forester, 
the merchant, the traveler. The Government of the nation 
itself had thenceforth to deal with private companies for 
every slightest use of the indispensable instrument of its 
efficiency. 

(6) The relation between the owners of a railway and 
their employees was the same as the relation between 
the owners of a factory and their employees. There was 





no thought of national interest on either side. The com- 
pany ran its business to make money, and the employees 
arranged their strikes opportunely for an increase in 
wages. The officers of the road tried to keep up the 
market value of stock by paying good dividends. The 
employees tried to get a greater share of the earnings 
by demands for higher pay. 

(7%) The entire body of the people is now dependent on 
these private concerns for arteries through which the 
life blood of the nation has to flow. The companies own 
the whole arterial system. If there be internal disagree- 
ment as to the policy that should be pursued in distribut- 
ing receipts, the sovereign people may be told that the 
system is withdrawn from service. If boards of directors 
of roads, on the one hand, and councils of railway 
brotherhoods, on the other, disagree as to the propor- 
tionate application of net earnings to be made to divi- 
dends, to wages, and to the upkeep and safety of the 
roads, then that may happen which has been threatened, 
namely, that no wheel shall move on the highways. This 
will mean paralysis of commerce, abandonment of in- 
dustries, hunger in the cities. 

We are not considering the point now in controversy. 
We are made to feel by both parties that it is a matter 
of private business. And so it is. But we are very much 
concerned over this very fact that the entire arterial sys- 
tem of the body of the people should be so strictly a 
private business that it might be purchased and owned 
even by foreign governments. The condition is un- 
natural. We may admit that it came first by necessity. 
But it has outgrown necessity. It has grown into a 
peril. It was established by Congress. Congress alone 
can do away with it. WILLIAM POLAND, S.J. 


Their Souls Shall Meet 


tui closed the door ever so softly behind him, and 

he stood alone in the dim bed chamber. He did 
not move a step. Every power of mind and body seemed 
stricken with a fatal listlessness, a languor that numbed 
all but the terrible sense of pain in his heart. Four 
calm candles burned with a motionless yellow flame; he 
noted irrelevantly that not the slightest flicker stirred 
their oval contour and that the light they shed upon the 
tall silver crucifix and on the calm face of the woman 
in the canopied bed was steady and meltingly soft. 

In spotless white they had laid her body, the shimmer- 
ing folds of her delicate wedding gown. She looked 
much as she had looked then, the smile was almost the 
same. But now the hand which had rested so trustfully 
in his, lay in maternal pressure upon the still child at 
her breast. 

A terrible sense of loneliness swept over him, and he 
fell heavily back against the closed door, his hand to his 
eyes. Gone, the wife of a blissful year; gone, the child 
he had never kissed; gone, into the inky blackness called 
death, like shadows that vanish in the fall of a winter 
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twilight. The rush of memory flung over him the thou- 
sand trivial details that had made her infinitely precious: 
her quick sympathy, her sweet forgiveness, the blush 
that sprang so swiftly to her cheeks; and all were gone, 
forever. She had died because she had loved him in the 
child at her breast. The flame of the candles swayed as 
he rushed forward in the wild impetuosity of grief. The 
smooth folds of her wedding gown fell in disorder as he 
buried his face in her dress, sobbing in gasping, mascu- 
line sobs; “Gone, gone, gone!” 


Time passed unnoticed, swallowed up in the fathomless 


abyss of grief. Then a gentle knock at the door roused 
him slightly, and kneeling, he bade the visitor enter. 
The door swung without sound, and he struggled to his 
feet, her dress still clasped in his hand, turning to greet 
the intruder. 

It was a small, smoky-complexioned man with the 
nervous step of a student, and in his eyes burned keen 
intelligence, but a keener despair. 

“T had heard of your loss,” said the stranger, “and I 
came to offer my sympathy.” 

The man stretched forth his hand to this friend. He 
had not seen him since the days when, a callow but 
clever youth, he had sat at the elder man’s feet in a 
musty room, and listened to his enthusiastic explanation 
of the works of Buechner, Haeckel and their school. 
The old man had turned the youth from religion to a 
materialistic philosophy, and then vanished into the 
maelstrom of a great city, always pitiless toward the 
dreamer. 

Now he moved across the room and stood over the 
quiet woman and her babe. 

“She was fair,” he murmured. “You were happy to 
have possessed her even for a year.” 

The man almost tore the dress he still clasped, in his 
gesture of passionate repudiation. 

“No, no; that was not enough. We had just begun to 
love. I want her still; I shall always want her. Shall 
I never see her again?” 

The look of despair in the old man’s eyes deepened. 
He slowly shook his head. 

“To believe that is to hug to your heart a beautiful 
dream. It cannot be. The physical forces cease to act; 
the chemicals are dissolved ; atom slips from atom and the 
eternal cycle of nature’s laws proceeds. But she has 
gone forever.” 

“Not that!” cried the man; “you cannot talk of her 
as a meaningless jumble of atoms and forces. It was 
not the atoms, the laws I loved. It was a personality, a 
woman. You offer me sympathy, you whom I counted 
among life’s few friends, and you say she is gone for- 
ever? Give me hope of her, or I want neither you nor 
your philosophy of despair.” 

He sank to the ground, his face buried in her dress, 
his body throbbing with the rhythm of his sobs. 

And then a hand rested on his shoulder. He shook it 
off angrily, but when its reassuring pressure was re- 








newed, he turned his face up through the faint light, 
and then, from force of habitual respect, sprang to his 
feet. 

The tall, stately man, whose hair shone white and 
silken in the candle light, was little changed since the 
days when he had thrilled the youthful undergraduate 
with his spectacular reasoning, his daring speculation. 
Now as then his eye was kindly, his hand clasp reas- 
suring. 

Side by side, professor and former pupil stood above 
the peaceful woman. The man felt his visitor’s silent 
sympathy too vast to be couched in the broken utter- 
ances of a death chamber. The professor’s eyes dwelt 
long on the beautiful face before him, and then traveled 
inconsequentially toward the silver crucifix. — 

“She was a Catholic?” he asked. “It is a beautiful 
faith—if it were only true.” 

The man’s agony burst forth afresh. 

“But you believe in immortality, do you not? I can- 
not give her up; love like hers cannot die. Her purity, 
her devotedness, her gentleness cannot be lost forever!” 

He felt once more that reassuring pressure on his 

arm. 
“We are immortal,” said the low, firm voice that had 
so often gripped him with its vibrant power, “but not as 
personalities. The great world soul, whose fragments 
form our thoughts, our emotions, is immortal. We live 
forever because the world soul shall never die.. But as 
individuals death ends all.” 

“But it is she I want. I did not love a world soul; I 
loved her. Shall I not see and recognize the wife I 
loved again?” 

“T wish I could say yes; but it cannot be.” 

“Then,” cried the man, “what do I care for your 
world soul, your great, selfish monster that swallows up 
all we love and sinks them in an ocean of oblivion? I 
want the woman I loved, the woman who died because 
she loved me. If you cannot give me her, you cannot 
give me anything but bleak despair.” 

Once again he sank to his knees, borne down by an 
overwhelming sense of desolation. Then, of a sudden, 
he felt upon his hair the touch of a loved hand. 

“Mother!” he cried, turning his face upwards in wide- 
eyed surprise; I thought s 

The white-haired woman, whose face bore his own 
features softened and feminized, smiled. 

“Death,” she said, “ is the mother of miracles.” 

He leaped to his feet, and, quite unafraid, placed his 
arm about her waist. Together they looked into the 
calm face of death. 

“My son’s wife,” she said, and her voice fell sooth- 
ingly on his wrenched heart. “She was beautiful and, 
better still, she was good.” 

“But she has gone from me forever.” Anguish made 
poignant his tone. But the mother’s hand closed upon 
his as it rested on her waist. 

“My son had forgotten much as a man that he knew 
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as a child. Can death end love? Do not the good deeds 
begotten of purity and self-sacrifice and gentleness cry 
out for a reward? Shall son be torn from mother, and 
wife from husband when a lifetime of service shall have 
linked them together with bonds stronger than steel? 
My son, is the cold, lifeless form before you your wife? 
Was it merely this that you loved? Was it this only 
that loved you? Or was it rather the warm, vital soul 
that has left you and that waits and watches for you 
beyond ?” 

“Mother,” he cried, “shall we then meet again?” 

“As surely as heart cries to heart, as love demands 
fruition, as goodness and purity cannot perish in vain. 
Faith joins hearts separated by the abysses of death. 
Faith unites time with eternity. The woman you loved 
lives and loves you still.” 

They found him crouched at the side of his dead wife, 
his lips close to her free hand. Grief, they said, had 
mercifully been swallowed up in sleep. Then they noted 
how like to the smile of the dead woman was the smile 
which softened his lips. And they said: 

“Perhaps even in death their souls shall meet.” 

DanieEL A. Lorp, S.J. 


Drink Traffic in England 


I N England before the great war, though some Acts of 

Parliament were passed to check the evils resulting 
from the drink traffic, drastic legislation on the subject 
was practically impossible. This traffic was very large. 
In 1913 the excise duty on spirits produced a net revenue 
of nearly twenty millions sterling. The duties on beer 
produced a further sum of nearly fourteen millions. 
Four millions and a half more were raised by import 
duties on wine and spirits. In all, the duties on alcoholic 
drinks produced a revenue of more than thirty-seven mil- 
lions sterling, or about one-fifth of the whole revenue 
raised by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The cham- 
pions of the trade used to declare that any serious inter- 
ference with it would cripple the Government. It used to 
be said half in jest, half in earnest, that the British Navy 
was “floated on beer,” meaning that the excise duties 
produced enough money to build all our dreadnoughts. 

Hundreds of millions were invested in breweries, dis- 
tilleries, hotels and public houses. Huge fortunes were 
made by the brewers and distillers. Not a few of the 
Peers owed their position indirectly to their eminence in 
the trade, and it was strongly represented in the House 
of Commons. Temperance legislation was met at elec- 
tions by the cry that an attempt was being made “to rob 
the poor man of his beer,” and a favorite argument of the 
opponents of reform was “One cannot make men sober 
by Act of Parliament.” Indeed one famous politician, 
himself a man of very temperate habits, and with no in- 
terest in the drink trade, declared that he would “rather 
see England free, than England sober,” if the choice had 
to be made. 





But now, the war has brought with it restrictions on 
bars, saloons and clubs, breweries and distilleries, such 
as even the most daring temperance agitator would not 
have ventured to propose in the days of peace. This has 
been done, not by direct legislation, but by proclamations 
issued in virtue of the exceedingly wide powers given to 
the Government under the Defense of the Realm act. 
The direct object of these new regulations is not to pro- 
mote any scheme of temperance reform, but to prevent 
drunkenness among soldiers in training or on leave from 
the front, and to reduce to a minimum both inefficiency 
and loss of time among factory, munition and shipyard 
workers. This last point is important. The new orders 
are aimed at drunkenness, but still more at the harm 
done by what is described as “moderate drinking.” 

The accepted theory in England used to be that men 
worked all the better for having good beer, and even an 
occasional “nip” of spirits. Beer was regarded almost as 
a food. In saying that this was the accepted theory, I 
mean of course that it was the popular view and the view 
strongly put forward by the opponents of temperance 
legislation. It is quite true that large numbers of doctors 
and other scientific experts had for years been trying to 
convince men in general that alcoholic stimulants did not 
help, but rather tended to hamper energetic, accurate and 
efficient work. This view was accepted by many great 
organizers of labor and by eminent soldiers who had to 
conduct campaigns under exceptionally trying circum- 
stances. But the old idea was too strong, for any new 
views to meet with general acceptance. However the 
stress of war has brought home to public opinion that 
hard work could be best done if the use of alcoholic 
drinks was either abolished or at least reduced to a 
minimum. 

The series of new regulations which have gradually 
restricted trade in alcoholic drinks includes restrictions 
both upon their production and their sale. The output 
of the breweries has been diminished, although this cur- 
tailment had for its additional purpose to economize the 
available supply of grain. Much greater restrictions have 
been put on the output of the whisky distilleries, and by 
an Order in Council, the strength of the spirits, before 
they leave the distillery, has to be considerably reduced. 
A large number of distilleries have been closed down, so 
far as the production of drink is concerned, but are still 
at work producing spirits to be used in the manufacture 
of high explosives. The most sweeping of the new 
changes have been the limitation of the hours, in which 
drink can be publicly sold, and the abolition of the prac- 
tice of “treating.” 

In all the large cities and towns and over the greater 
part of the country, no public house can now be opened 
and no drink sold, except for a couple of hours in the 
middle of the day, the dinner-time of the workers, and 
for about three hours in the evening. No drink can be 
bought or sold before 11 a. m.; all bars and saloons close 
in the afternoon, they reopen for about three hours in the 
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evening, closing at 9.30 p, m., which under the new “sum- 
mer-time” law, is equivalent to the old 8.30 p. m. This 
rule applies not merely to the bars and saloons of public 
houses, it is also enforced for hotels, for the refreshment 
rooms of theaters and railway stations and even for the 
great political, military and professional clubs in the west- 
end of London. Outside the appointed hours, it is illegal 
even to bring drink previously purchased to a public 
dining-room,. A man was recently fined for producing 
a flask of spirits outside the regulation hours, when he 
was having an early dinner at a restaurant. To under- 
stand how great is the change, one must note that public 
houses in London used to open at 6 a. m. and close half- 
an-hour after midnight. The new system stops the work- 
ers’ early drink of spirits or beer before he begins his 
work. It also puts an end to the custom by which men 
broke off for another drink about 10 o'clock, or hired a 
boy to bring a tray of pots of beer into the workshop. It 
stops late drinking in the evening and tends to put an 
end to belated supper parties. The chief idea was to 
prevent early and occasional drinking during the day and 
late drinking in the evening among the munition and ship- 
yard workers, It was found that the practice led to loss 
of time, diminished output, and less accurate production 
on the more skilled work. After one or two purely local 
protests, the new state of things was everywhere ac- 
cepted. It was declared to be necessary for the 
winning of the war, and in the face of that argument all 
opposition was silenced. 

A still more sweeping revolution was the abolition of 
“treating” by an order, which made it an offense pun- 
ishable by fine or imprisonment, and at the same time 
intimated that any dealer in drink who permitted it, 
would risk the loss of his license. Treating used to be re- 
garded, especially among the workers, as a kind of sacred 
tradition of .British hospitality and good fellowship. It 
was abolished in a single day. The order was drafted 
with ingenious care to prevent any evasion. A man 
must pay only for the drink he actually consumed him- 
. self. He must not give or lend money to another to pay 
for his drink, and the dealer must not give credit for 
drinks consumed. 

I may mention here another very practical regulation. 
England is at the moment something like a huge hospital. 
In every city and town and in many of the villages, there 
are huge numbers of wounded and convalescent soldiers 
in the ordinary hospitals or in special hospitals organized 
since the outbreak of the war. Cne meets them every- 
where walking out in their blue hospital uniform, There 
is a regulation enforced by high penalties that alcoholic 
drink of any kind must not be supplied to men wearing 
this uniform. 

All this legislation is a vast experiment in the promo- 
tion of temperance. What are the results? There has 
been already an enormous decrease of drunkenness, a 
marked falling off in all crimes of violence and disorder, 


and a notable increase of efficiency in the workshops. ' would lead us to conclude that it would be fatuous to speak of 





The experiment has been a triumphal success. It would 


be easy to give statistical proof of this. 

The Metropolitan Police Area, otherwise known as 
Greater London, includes London itself, and large su- 
burban districts. The total population is estimated at 
7,600,000. In the month of March before the outbreak 
of the great war the convictions for drunkenness were 
6,059. In March, 1915, when the new legislation was 
only partially in operation, the figure fell to 4,859. In 
the March of the present year, with the new legislation 
fully in force, the convictions were only 2,508. <A de- 
crease of more than 3,500 in the two years, and this is 
but one of many similar examples. 

The regulations discussed are declared to be in force 
only for the duration of the war. But a large and grow- 
ing body of public opinion is in favor of at least their 
partial continuance after peace has been made. It is 
rightly pointed out that any sudden reversion to the old 
system would, in all probability, lead to an enormous in- 
crease of intemperance, and the good results so far ob- 
tained, might be sacrificed in a few weeks. The question 
of a modified temperance legislation, to be enforced after 
the war, is being considered and urged upon public opin- 
ion by a group of men who cannot be described as “tee- 
total fanatics.’ Last summer an organization was 
formed which is known as “The Temperance Council of 
the Christian Churches.” One may judge of its impor- 
tance from the fact that its presidents are the Anglican, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, representing the Established 
Church, Cardinal Bourne, representing the Catholics, Dr. 
Selbie, for the Non-Conformists, and General Bramwell 
Booth for the Salvation Army. The secretaries are a 
Catholic priest, a Church of England clergyman, and a 
Wesleyan Methodist minister. It is carrying out its 
work by conferences throughout England, and the publi- 
cation of useful literature. Its chief policy is to take ad- 
vantage of the great test experiment of war time to 
secure continued temperance reform in the future days 


of peace. A. HILirarp ATTERIDGE. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should be limited to six hundred words 


The Child Labor Bill 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Far be it from me to presume to criticise AMERICA, but does 
it not appear that in the issue of August 19, 1916, one article 
contradicts another, thereby causing AMERICA to appear incon- 
sistent ? 

Mr. G. K. Chesterton, in his paper “Don’t,” very properly de- 
cries the principle that “we must not forbid Arthur to pull his 
uncle’s nose,”, yet the editorial “The Child Labor Bill,” after in- 
veighing against the deplorable existence of child labor, con- 
tinues, “Child labor is bad for any community, but a monarchical 
government at Washington is worse.” Naturally I assume that 
AMERICA concurs with the views of its contributors. Mr. Ches- 
terton, in his article, favors the clear-cut admonition to Arthur 
that he “shalt not pull” his uncle’s nose, and the same article 
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the good resulting from no child labor, as he says it would be 
foolish to expatiate on the beauties of the uncle’s nose in its 
unpulled state. Following out this theory, America, I think, is 
forced to voice its belief that Washington should pass a law 
plainly prohibiting child labor; in other words, it is another case 
where “thou shalt not pull” is the only sane remedy. 

Or have I erred in my interpretation of either or both articles? 

Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. R. A. M. 

[Quite obviously, “thou shalt not pull” is not the only sane 
remedy for child labor, and just as obviously the editorial criti- 
cized did not object to “thou shalt not pull” as a remedy. The 
point stressed was this: Had the State legislatures, and not 
Congress, said “thou shalt not pull,” the law would be in no 
danger of being declared unconstitutional—Epiror AMERICA. ] 


“Don’t” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Without wishing to take issue with anything said by the author 
of “Don’t” in a recent issue of AmeErIcA, I wish to offer a plea 
in favor of the “positive’ command. The positive command 
as I learned it and have always understood it, is merely “Thou 
shalt,” whereas the negative command is a “Thou shalt not”; 
and there is much to be said in favor of the relative value of 
“Thou shalt.” For example, it is better to say, “Arthur, eat with 
your fork,” rather than “Arthur, don’t eat with your knife”; or, 
“Oswald, be polite,” rather than “Oswald, don’t be rude.” In 
many instances, it is restriction of liberty that is desired. For 
example, “Gwendolyn, hold your pen this way,” and not “Gwen- 
dolyn, don’t hold your pen that way.” 

Nearly always, there is something more convincing and 
effective in the positive command compared to the negative 
command under the same circumstances. I know a woman in 
whose family is an inherited tendency to tuberculosis, and be- 
sides, they live in Indiana, the State of high death-rates from 
this disease. This woman told me that her father always insisted 
that she stand erect, hold back her shoulders, put back her chin, 
always breathe deeply, take care of her lungs, etc., and that 
today her physicians say she has excellent lungs and need not 
fear tuberculosis. She attributes this to her father’s “positive” 
commands. Possibly the same good results might have been 
produced by saying, “Don’t contract tuberculosis,” but I doubt it. 

Further, compare the relative values of the following posi- 
tive and negative commands: “Keep to the right” is certainly 
better than “Don’t drive to the left”; “Be on time,” than “Don’t 
be late’; “Hold all women in esteem,” than “Don’t speak ill of 
any woman”; “Be temperate,” than “Don’t go into a saloon”; 
and “Be a good Catholic,” than “Don’t be a Protestant.” 

I myself favor the positive command wherever it can be 
used, for a positive command nearly always includes the nega- 
tive, whereas the negative command may not include the positive. 

Indianapolis. S. K. 


“Blest” or “Bless-ed” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I had no intention of arousing contradiction or con- 
troversy on the subject of the correct pronunciation of the 
word “blessed.” Cardinal Gasquet’s letter is authoritative 
and final. It is not a question for “private judgment.” Our 
language is the English language, and not that terrible farrago 
of misused words and vulgar slang, which has sprung up in 
this generation like cockle in a field of good grain. The 
authority of Cardinal Gasquet is not a thing to be disputed, 
nor is the authority of the “Oxford Dictionary” quoted by 
him. It will be a “bless-ed” day in this country for the 
dignity of the Church and of the language, when one shall 














always hear, wherever English is spoken in the liturgy, the 
word “bless-ed,” and not “blest”—usually pronounced “blust” 
—which jars the ears like a false note in music. Cardinal 
Gasquet was selected by the Holy Father to be at the head 
of the Commission for the new English translation of the 
Vulgate, not only for his learning in ancient languages but 
for his eminent knowledge of his own, the English language. 
I should not have made this part of his letter public had 
I supposed that it would expose him to depreciatory criti- 
cism from anonymous sources. 


Cincinnati. “ L. & 


Minister-Slanderer of Central-American Women 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The Catholic press has been somewhat hard on the Rev. 
Mr. J. L. Morrill, of Minneapolis. May I say a word in his 
defense? It is true that the gentleman has had the bad taste 
to tell the world how much he dislikes Central-American 
women. But is it strange after all that a member of his 
reverend profession shouldn’t have much of an eye for such 
sweet and lovely things as the Spanish-American women? And, 
at any rate, is it fair that a busybody in the Republic of El 
Salvador should have made a travesty on Mr. Morrill, render- 
ing him thereby an object of pity and commiseration? For it may 
surprise you and it will shock Mr. Morrill’s ministerial soul to 
know that on June 22, 1916, under the caption of “Yankee 
Priest Slanders Central America” there appeared in the Diario 
del Occidente, of Santa Ana, a longish article introducing Mr. 
Morrill as the “Yankee Priest” in question. Just fancy good 
Mr. Morrill en soutane, a breviary in his hands, on his head— 
what do you call that kind of clerical “shako” priests wear at 
church?—I say, just imagine Mr. Morrill thus decked telling 
Central-American women what he thought of them. And then, 
when Padre Morrill, with an accent on the ill, had got through 
his speech, there followed Protestant Mr. McAdoo giving Padre 
Morrill the lie. 

The people down there may be rotten, as Mr. Morrill con- 
fidently assures us, but they have all the sensitiveness of the 
swarthy Latin skin. That Protestant Mr. McAdoo should 
defend them, while a priest whose lips are daily wetted with 
the Blood of Christ should utter such foul things against Latin- 
American womanhood, ah, this was the most unkindest cut of 
all. By a happy coincidence, however, the Bishop of Santa. 
Ana had just received letters from the United States. The 
Bishop called the editor of the Diario del Occidente and asked 
him how he had managed to ordain Mr. Morrill a priest over- 
night. Here the editor told his tale: he informed the Bishop 
of Santa Ana how a Protestant minister in that locality had 
called his attention to the statements of Mr. Morrill and Mr. 
McAdoo, and had assured him that Mr. Morrill was a Yankee 
Padre. The trick was somewhat clever, no doubt, as the local 
preacher could hardly find a better expedient to indispose the 
people against the Church of their fathers and to predispose 
them in favor of some Protestant sect. But the editor of the 
Diario del Occidente apologized manfully for his mistake by 
publishing the Bishop’s protest on June 23, and on June 24 a 
very careful statement about religious conditions in the diocese 
of Santa Ana. Mr. Morrill said, I believe, that at least one 
hundred per cent of the Catholics in San Salvador are liars. 
It is regrettable that some Protestant ministers in Central 
America are just as bad as the natives; and personally I regret 
immensely that this letter of mine will never be read by my 
Protestant friends,—generous souls and noble minds who would 
lay down their lives sooner than utter one wilful untruth, and 
who, still, by their generosity and sacrifices, are financing the 
work of such creatures as the preacher of Santa Ana. 

St. Louis, Mo. Jutes SAINnt-JULIEN. 
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Who Is Safe? 


HE indictments returned by the Grand Jury now in- 
vestigating the alleged “trade in white slaves,” are 
sufficiently horrifying. The “sob sisters” of the metro- 
politan press can add no detail of fact that will deepen 
the horror. That is almost beyond telling. But their 
foolish sentimentality can do very much to obscure the 
real remedy. 

The most notable story upon which an indictment has 
been directed, tells of a young woman who two years 
ago dragged the robes of her womanly virtue in the mire. 
She knew perfectly well what she was doing. She had 
long allowed herself an easy contempt of what she termed 
the laws of conventionality. She acted under no com- 
pulsion whatever. Flouting the counsel of parents, of 
her own free choice she went away with her miserable 
partner to live the life of sin. That later she led a life 
whose sordid vileness she had never dreamed pos- 
sible, cannot obscure the fact that her first steps in the 
downward path were taken willingly. 

It is well to keep our heads. New York is not in- 
fested with beasts who prowl the streets by day and night 
in search of innocent little schoolgirls. But New York 
has more than its share of hunters who ensnare those who 
in some degree are willing to be ensnared. So far as the 
facts have been made known, the “victims of the slavers” 
are disobedient girls, girls who frequent the dance halls 
and the nightly streets, girls in search of pleasure at 
whatever cost. That is, the victims are girls who think 
that modesty in speech, dress and carriage is “prudery.” 
Lax parental care is usually responsible for girls of this 
type; but not always. In any case, we cannot solve the 
problem of lessening their number, if in our pity for sin’s 
miserable victims, we ignore the fact that the initial sin 
was willingly prepared for and freely embraced. 

We have had a surfeit of sex-hygiene. If new proof 


were needed, that knowledge does not restrain from vice, 








volumes could be furnished by the New York Grand 
Jury. Let us teach our girls modesty; the modesty that 
is the guardian of all womanly virtue; the modesty that 
is learned in the sanctuary of the home and preserved in 
the sanctuary of God. Our children may then be called 
“old-fashioned,” but they will be safe, for with modesty 
destroyed, the horrors of the pit are at hand. 


Shall Women Preach? 


NE of the many by-products of the war in Europe, 
is the discussion of the advisability of allowing 
women to preach in the pulpits of Protestant churches. 
Conservative England has been recently stirred and 
shocked by the proposal that the prohibition of the Apos- 
tle be set aside, and that the devout female sex be no 
longer debarred from expounding the truths of the 
Gospel before assembled congregations. Two arguments 
have been advanced, namely, that this will leave the men 
free for other work, and will materially raise the standard 
of sacred eloquence. It is claimed that it is a huge detri- 
ment to religion not to permit “women to use their beauti- 
ful gifts.” The Anglican Church, although the project 
seems to have originated with the Rector of the Church 
of St. Mary the Virgin in London, has set its face 
sternly against the innovation. Naturally the suffragettes 
find it hard to reconcile themselves to this exclusion. 
They have taken men’s places in so many other fields 
of endeavor, they do not see why they should not take 
their places in public ecclesiastical functions. | 

Certainly those churches that have given up belief in 
the Divinity of Christ and the commission He gave to 
His Apostles to preach His doctrine are not altogether 
logical in restricting the preaching office to men. Who 
shall or shall not preach is largely for them a matter of 
custom and traditional discipline; why they should insist 
on carrying out the letter of St. Paul’s mandate, “Let 
women keep silence in the churches: for it is not per- 
mitted them to speak, but to be subject, as also the law 
saith,” is not quite clear. 

The position of the Catholic Church is not involved in 
these difficulties. Possessing by Divine commission the 
right of jurisdiction over the mystical Body of Christ, 
she is well within her powers in declaring that men and 
men only shall teach publicly in the churches; it is hers 
to rule the Flock of Christ, hers to speak in His name. 
She is vested with the same authority that was in St. 
Paul when he excluded the women of Corinth from ad- 
dressing the Faithful. This is the foundation of her 
position. She speaks with authority from on high. She 
is not merely a slave to custom, she is not an individual 
or a group of individuals of more or less prudence, she 
is the Divinely appointed representative of Jesus Christ, 
gifted with supreme power to govern the members of His 
Church. This is only another instance of the security of 
the grounds on which the Church takes her stand, and of 
the insecurity of the stand taken by the sects. 
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Twilight Musings 


WILIGHT sleep” seems to have slipped into a 
nightmare of the most horrifying variety. A few 
weeks ago, this poetically christened procedure was barred 
by the Johns Hopkins Hospital of Baltimore. It can 
hardly be said that this hospital was led to its decision 
by a dominating spirit of “bigoted ecclesiasticism.” On 
the other ‘hand, it is probably on good grounds that the 
high reputation of this institution is founded. Its action, 
therefore, will cause many a “popular” practitioner to re- 
gard his former devotion to “twilight sleep” as a period of 
blackness which, he would fain forget. 

Reviewing the history of this movement in the United 
States, one must perforce pay tribute to the genius of 
the American advertising agent. He can do anything 
when strengthened by an invigorating draught of printer’s 
ink. Given a page in the metropolitan dailies, and suit- 
able space in the country weeklies, and the mountain 
moves towards Mahomet. Archimedes announced that, 
given a fulcrum, he could move the world. The adver- 
tising agent outdoes him. He announces that he has 
found the fulcrum. 

It is enthusiasm, perhaps, that dims his vision. Time 
usually hints an error in his claims. Appointed, some 
twenty months ago as the American apostle of “twilight 
sleep,” the advertising man piled columns into the dailies, 
pages into the weeklies and monthlies, and supplied many 
a hard-pressed clergyman with a “sermon” preached, 
often enough, to persons who had no children and wanted 
none. Nor was the odium theologicum neglected. Cer- 
tain of the clergy and of the medical fraternity, were 
gently urged to see a profit in attacking the Church of 
Rome as an enemy of the new humanity. That as an 
anodyne measure, “twilight sleep” had no more con- 
nection with the Catholic Church than it had with spec- 
trum analysis or the Panama Canal, mattered little. It 
pays to advertise. 

More than a year ago, Dr. Austin O’Malley pointed 
out the hysterical character of the propaganda, and the 
scientific shortcomings of the method itself, in the col- 
umns of America. Attacked as a “reactionary,” time has 
justified his criticisms. It has also shown that the higher 
the altitude the harder the fall. It is just possible that 
the long-haired cranks and short-haired women who saw 
n “twilight sleep” woman’s “emancipation from ecclesi- 
astical thraldom,” have learned a lesson. But it is not 
probable. 


The Fate of ‘‘Grinds’’ 


HOULD students study?” is the whimsical ques- 

tion to which William Trufant Foster, President 

of Reed College, Portland, Oregon, gives a satisfactory 
answer in a paper he contributes to the current Harper’s 
Magazine. He advises undergraduates to remove from 
the walls of their room that popular motto, “Do not let 





your studies interfere with your college education,” and 


to substitute for it, “Do not let your college life interfere 
with your life’s ambition.” Mr. Foster bases this counsel 
on the results of investigating more than one hundred 
American colleges which he sought out along 25,000 
miles of travel, in an endeavor “to determine from what 
students do the country over, to what extent they deem 
study worth the effort.” He discovered, as was of course 
to be expected, that those who win high rank at college 
stand a much better chance of gaining distinction in after 
life than do those who are content with gaining merely 
a “gentlemanly mediocrity” in their studies. The sta- 
tistics the investigator gathered ought to be particularly 
stimulating to the students in the Catholic colleges, for 
their education, as a rule, costs greater sacrifices than 
does that of youths attending non-Catholic institutions. 

From the results of Mr. Reed’s researches in various 
high schools, colleges and professional schools are cited 
the following statistics which indicate that the despised 
and unpopular “grind’’ sometimes does amount to some- 
thing after all: . 


Are good students in high school more likely than others 
to become good students in college? Prof. Walter F. Dear- 
born tried to answer that question for the State of Wis- 
consin. He compared the records of hundreds of students 
at the University of Wisconsin with their records in various 
high schools. He found that above eighty per cent of those 
remain in the upper half of their classes who were 
in the first quarter of their high-school classes 
throughout the four years of their university course, and 
that above eighty per cent of those who were in the lowest 
quarter in their high-school classes failed to rise above the 
line of mediocre scholarship in the university. 

I then had the entire undergraduate records at these 
[twenty-three “successful”] men accurately copied from the 
college records and compared with the standing of twenty- 
three men chosen at random from the same class. The 
result was striking. The men who were thus named as most 
successful attained in their college studies nearly four times 
as many highest grades as the random selection. To the 
credit of the successful men are 196 “A’s”; to the credit of 
the other men, only 56. 

Of the men now living who graduated from Wesleyan 
University between 1860 and 1889, 16 per cent are listed in 
“Who’s Who”; of those who received high honors in schol- 
arship during this period, 50 per cent; of those who attained 
no distinction as scholars, only ten per cent. 

Take, for example, all the students who graduated from 
Harvard College during a period of twelve years and entered 
the Harvard Medical School. Of the 239 who received no 
distinction as undergraduates, 36 per cent graduated with 
honor from the Medical School. Of the 41 who received 
degrees of A.B. with high honor, more than 92 per cent took 
their medical degrees with honor. 


Such facts as the foregoing would be too commonplace 
and obvious to merit citation and comment were it not 
that hard study is in such bad odor nowadays with count- 
less young Americans who attend college chiefly to win 
social distinction, or renown in athletics, and are so 
successful in keeping their studies from interfering with 
their college education, that, after they graduate, the 
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world seldom hears of them again. When a German 
lad in one of our American colleges began to cry be- 
cause he had failed in a recitation, it caused amused sur- 
prise, but that a big half-back should burst into tears 
because he missed kicking a winning goal astonished no- 
body. His fellow-‘‘students” judged, no doubt, that that 
football-player had abundant matter for manly grief, but 
that wretched little “grind,” who cried because he missed 
his lesson, acted like a baby. But why was the lost goal 
more worthy of tears than the lost recitation ? 


The Catholic Women’s Missionary Association 


HE important step of founding a Catholic women’s 
missionary association in the United States has at 
length been taken. Protestants have long since found 
such organizations indispensable for their missionary ac- 
tivity, and millions of dollars have poured into their 
mission funds through this agency. This is a work for 
which women are particularly fitted and which should 
intensely appeal to them. Catholic women cannot fail 
to be profoundly moved by conditions existing in heathen 
lands, by the sufferings and privations of our heroic 
missionaries, by the degradation of their own sex under 
the heavy yoke of paganism, by the cry of millions of 
starving babes exposed to perish in the streets or in the 
wilderness, without receiving the blessing of Baptism, by 
the loss, in fine, of countless souls through the sad in- 
difference of Catholics at home. Urged by such con- 
siderations the Catholic women of Europe had organized 
for the support of the missions before the great war be- 
gan, and in these disastrous times their work will now 
be continued by their American sisters. So the burning 
torch of charity, kindled at the heart of Christ, is handed 
across the seas to our Catholic women of America. 

The newly founded organization, under the direction 
of Miss Mary Gockel of Milwaukee, is known as the 
American Missionary Association of Catholic Women. 
It has been enthusiastically welcomed by Archbishop 
Messmer, and invited by him to establish its headquarters 
at Milwaukee. Affiliated with the original European so- 
ciety, it partakes of that organization’s spiritual advan- 
tages, while preserving its national autonomy. Though 
mainly intended for the foreign missions, supplying them 
with money, vestments and religious articles, it will not 
neglect home missionary enterprise. One of its statutes 
expressly provides that from one-fifth to one-third of 
its income is to be devoted to the latter purpose. The 
obligatory dues are limited to twenty-five cents a year 
in order to enable every Catholic women in the United 
States to become a member of the Association. Twenty- 
five dollars admits to perpetual membership. 

A society so urgently needed at the present time and 
containing such mighty possibilities for the promotion of 
God’s Kingdom upon earth should find no difficulty in 
establishing its branches in every diocese and in count- 
ing its members by the hundreds of thousands. Here is 








a new sphere of activity opened to our Catholic women 
to exercise the noblest functions of mercy.. The great 
power of this organization will lie in bringing the Cath- 
olic mission idea more intimately into the Catholic home. 
Other missionary organizations will therefore find in it a 
valuable ally. Our mission literature will be more widely 
diffused, new fervor will be aroused, and new vocations 
fostered. It is to be hoped that circles of active workers 
will be formed within every branch of the new Asso- 
ciation. Their purpose should be to exercise their zeal 
on a larger scale and with that tireless energy which has 
characterized the work of the Protestant women mis’ >n 
workers who have helped most materially to make pos- 
sible through their many societies the collection of al- 
most twenty million dollars for the Protestant missions 
during the past year. God’s blessing will rest upon the 
work. 


A Novelty in ‘‘Social Notes’’ 


HOSE who are familiar with the “In Catholic 
Circles” department of our diocesan weeklies or 
who peruse the “Doings of Society” columns in the Sun- 
day papers, must have read with amusement in the Cath- 
olic Advance of Wichita, Kansas, a recent list of things 
“We Never Read About in Society Notes.” Attention 
was called, for instance, to such unusual items as these: 
Miss Mildred Mordaunt of Pine Avenue, has recovered 
sufficiently from her recent illness to begin a novena in 
gratitude for her recovery. 

At a little house-party given by Miss Jennie Waterman, 
after partaking of a generous allowance of ice cream, all 
present went together to the Cathedral for the Holy Hour. 

One of the most hospitable homes in this city, and, of 
course, one most frequented, is that of Mrs. Amelia Havens- 
worth of North Belmont Avenue. An admirable custom in 
her “at homes” is the introduction of a cash-box labeled 
“For Charitable Work,” to which all are invited to con- 
tribute. 

Roderick O’Connor, Floyd Wilkins, James Raymond and 
John Weber went to St. Marys, Kans., to attend the week- 
end retreat given by the Jesuits. 


Our “society editors” should act on the Advance’s hint 
at once for such titbits of news as the foregoing would 
be very refreshing after reading about certain doings of 
Catholic “climbers” who sometimes figure with more 
prominence than edification in the social chronicle. How 
much more soothing to Catholic ears do the Advance’s 
items sound than does such “social intelligence” as the 
following? “Mrs. Gerald Green, who is so well-known 
in Catholic circles, chaperoned five débutantes and their 
escorts at last evening’s performance of “The Yellow 
Screen,’ which the censors, it will be remembered, tried 
in vain to suppress.” “One of the chief attractions of 
Mrs. George Brown’s recent week-end party were the 
graceful classic barefoot dances given by Misses Gladys, 
Evelyn and Dorothy White, who are among the most ac- 
complished young ladies of St. Evodia’s parish.” “One 
of the pretty afternoon weddings of the season was cele- 
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brated last Wednesday at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Augustine Black, when their daughter Muriel, a graduate 
of St. Agatha’s Convent School, was married to Mr. 
Thomas Cranmer Sibley, the eldest son of the Rector of 
St. Jude’s Church.” 

Instead of being offered such dubiously Catholic “so- 
cial notes” as those, we should be allowed to read more 
frequently items based on the suggestions of the Catholic 
Advance. Then should we joyfully learn of more Cath- 
olic men, who before they die, devote half their large 
fortune to the cause of Catholic education; of more rich 
vy “men who leave in their wills a generous legacy to 
somé Catholic charity; of more of society’s iionesses 
who devote their leisure to giving Italian children cate- 
chetical instruction; of more social leaders who help 
maintain Catholic settlement houses; of more lectures 
being given, under fashionable auspices, to build churches 
in South Carolina; and of more concerts being announced 
by Catholic societies in order to raise funds for the for- 
eign missions. Catholic readers would then find the 
“social notes” highly interesting. 


LITERATURE 


Apologetics Old and New. 


LITTLE book, entitled “The Spirit of Christianity,” 

(Longmans) just published posthumously, but written 
forty years ago, is a striking example of the apologetic 
attitude adopted by timid souls. The author, finding him- 
self face to face with the clamorous outbursts of rationalists, 
higher critics and the other modern iconoclasts, instead of 
clinging fast to the beliefs of centuries, taking his stand on the 
ground of legitimate, long-continued possession, and demand- 
ing of those who would deprive him of his faith that they 
prove and not merely assert their statements, weakly ac- 
quiesces in their pretentions, whittles away Christianity until 
it means nothing more than “the moral trust in a Divine 
Being of perfect moral goodness,” gives up the Redemption, 
the inspiration of the Bible and other cherished tenets, and 
puts himself to infinite pains in order to save out of what 
he believes the general wrack and the ruin of faith, such a 
poor remnant of revealed truth as may be accepted by all 
men of whatever mental attitude. The writer, though a 
man of religious instincts, is not of course a Catholic; but 
his timidity has its counterpart in the unspoken, but keenly 
painful fears of many children of light. 

To such Catholics the word, “apologetics,” suggests all 
sorts of compromises. Mistaking the meaning of the term, 
which they somehow confuse with the popular but derived 
significance that implies having been in the wrong 
with the consequent obligation of making amends, they are 
inclined to be broad and not to insist too much on doctrines 
which are out of joint with the spirit of the times. The 
very mention of such things as paleontology, geology, Bibli- 
cal criticism, and especially the theory of evolution, gives 
them a cold shiver of apprehension. Hearing of the dis- 
carded theological environments of Christ’s teaching; of pure 
Christianity, stripped of its grave-clothes; of the supplanting 
of the priests of dogma by the priests of science, and learn- 
ing at the same time of the existence of such Catholic books 
as “A Christian Apology,” “Apologetic Dictionary of the 
Catholic Faith,” and the like; they begin to think that the 


tion more steadily in the face. 





Church has been obliged to strike her colors and come to 
terms with modern skeptical, agnostic or even atheistic 
teaching. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. There never 
was a time when the Church looked the scoffers at Revela- 
Her savants have not closed 
their eyes to the results of recent scholarship, but have care- 
fully studied them, sifting the wheat from the chaff; and in 
no instance have they found any reason for giving up any 
single dogma of the deposit of faith. Furthermore, so far 
from frowning on research, the Church encourages every 
legitimate form of inquiry; for it has been her constant 
experience that real “finds” have served only to confirm 
her position, not to weaken it. The opinions of individuals 
or of particular schools within her fold, and without it, have 
led to useful discussion, and the result has been only benefi- 
cial. 

Naturally different portions of religious truth have been 
called into question at different periods. Thus in the time 
of the Apostles the demonstration of the Messianic character 
of Christ, as evidenced in the fulfilment of prophecies and in 
the working of miracles had to be insisted on against the 
Jews; later the Christians had to be cleared of the charge 
of immorality and atheism brought against then by the 
pagans; later still the humanity and Divinity of Christ had 
to be proved against domestic enemies. In the Middle Ages 
the Mohammedans and Jews attacked the Messiahship of 
Christ, and Christians had to show that Mahomet had utterly 
failed to make good his claim to a Divine mission, whereas 
Christ had abundantly established His. After the Protestant 
revolt the defense of the Church became a more complex 
task; free-thinkers, skeptics, rationalists, encyclo- 
pedists, indifferentists, and unbelievers of all kinds had to 
be refuted. In their wake came traditionalists, ontologists 
and liberals. 


deists, 


In our own days the enemies of the Church have attempted 
to undermine the very foundations of faith. Realizing that 
Christian belief was built on the fact and content of Revela- 
tion, they have disregarded particular tenets and struck at 
the base of all revealed doctrine, in the hope that if the 
grounds of faith could be destroyed, the entire structure 
would inevitably crumble into ruins. Accordingly they as- 
serted that Revelation was impossible; that the proofs 
hitherto accepted as evidence of it, and especially miracles 
and prophecies, are valueless; that the Scriptures have no 
human historical authority, and much less can they be 
regarded as the inspired Word of God; that Christ was not 
an accredited ambassador of God, but a mere man, who had 
no credentials whatever for founding a new form of worship 
in which alone God was well pleased, or for promulgating 
doctrines which had to be believed under pain of exclusion 
from eternal beatitude. In other words they have attacked 
what are technically known in the schools as the motives 
of credibility. 

Nor have they done this in a perfunctory manner. On 
the contrary they have brought to their task so much learn- 
ing, so much mental acumen, so much patient research, that 
they have forced the Church to develop and put on a 
scientific and historical basis, many truths that in the past 
were generally accepted as undeniable and were not thought 
to require exhaustive treatment. The result has been that 
the defense of the Church has been crystallized into a 
permanent, accurate, scientific form which constitutes the 
specialized province of apologetics. Well-informed Catholics 
are no longer in a flurry of nervous excitement, when 
rationalists, Biblical critics and the rest, make bold and 
destructive statements, for they know that an answer to 
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their difficulties has already been given or will soon be 
forthcoming. And their confidence is well founded. 

Ample provision is being made by the Church for investi- 
gation into modern difficulties. Tribunals such as the Bibli- 
cal Commission and schools like the Biblical Institute, both 
composed of men endowed with subtle and comprehensive 
scholarship, have been established by the Holy Father to 
deal with questions concerning Holy Writ. Theologians 
and historians in many countries have studied the similarities 
between Christianity and primitive cults, much vaunted in 
our times, and are assigning to them their real significance 
and their true value. Severe scientific treatises on the 
ground-work of the Faith have been written for students 
of theology; and for laymen popular answers to popular 
difficulties have been prepared by competent scholars. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of pamphlets on vexed points of con- 
troversy, on Scriptural, doctrinal, philosophical and theo- 
logical questions are being scattered broadcast; and fuller 
treatment of current objections are being made accessible 
to the general public in books which leave little to be desired 
except that they are excessive in price. 

The most ambitious effort to provide the Church with a 
thoroughly satisfactory apologetic properly so called, in the 
vernacular, comprised within a single work but in a manner 
that is acceptable to both specialists and Catholics in general, 
has been undertaken in France under the direction of Pére 
A. d’Alés, S.J., with the assistance of a large number of 
collaborators. Written in French, it is appearing in in- 
stalments under the title of “Dictionnaire Apologétique de 
la Foi Catholique,’ (Gabriel Beauchesne, Paris) and has 
met with the unstinted approval of learned authorities, for 
in almost every instance its articles have been prepared by 
acknowledged masters of their particular subject. 

While by no means a complete treatise on theology, it 
deals with many questions of fundamental theology, but 
always from the standpoint of apologetics. The article on 
the Gospels, for instance, enters into modern theories on 
the composition of the four Gospels, discusses them, and 
leads the reader to the firm conviction that the historical 
value of the testimony of the Evangelists is unassailable. 
In the same way the article on Jesus Christ, in whose 
nature, personality and mission there is today such poignant 
interest, appeals to no other witnesses but historical docu- 
ments and historical facts, and builds up step by step with 
calm judicial treatment, the inevitable conclusion that Jesus 
of Nazareth was sent by God to found a Church, and that 
he was not merely man, but God and the Son of God. 


The attitude of the Church towards Biblical criticism, 
towards immanence, towards the modern denial of the unity 
of the human race, a denial that strikes at the roots of the 
dogma of original sin, and towards other questions of similar 
nature, often scornfully on the lips of the incredulous, are 
treated with a dispassionate scientific appraisal of truth and 
error that vindicates for the Church the honor she has 
always had of being the home and the nursery of scholars. 
Exploded calumnies like that of the end justifying the means, 
the threadbare legend that Pope Calixtus III anathematized 
Halley's comet, are passed in review and shown to be gross 
distortions of fact. At the same time philosophical truths 
that are presupposed in the very concept of religion, such 
as the freedom of the will, are sanely discussed and firmly 
established. From all which it appears that Pére d’Alés’s 
dictionary is not confined to the limits of apologetics in its 
narrowest signification but embraces the broad field of gen- 
eral apologetics. 

Attention has been called to this work because it is typical 
of the best results of modern ecclesiastical scholarship; but 








it is after all only one of countless studies along the same 
lines, some appearing in books, others in reviews, and still 
others in voluminous encyclopedias and dictionaries. The 
literature of apologetics is growing with surprising rapidity; 
and while it is becoming more exact in method it is also 
widening its scope. The possibility of the perpetuation of 
such foolish myths as the denial of a soul to woman by the 
Church is becoming more remote. History, archeology, 
ethnology and kindred sciences have opened their secrets 
to Catholic scholars, and they in turn are making them 
known to the Catholic public. It is only ignorance that 
causes certain Catholics to blush or tremble for their Faith. 
The Church needs no apology, at least in the current sense. 
In the strict sense of the word, her apologists are legion. 
J. Harpine Fisuer, S.J. 


REVIEWS 


The Century of the Renaissance in France. By Louis 
BattiroL. With an Introduction by Joun Epwarp CourTNAY 
Boptey. New York: G. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 

M. Louis Battifol has had the pleasure of seeing the 
present volume crowned by the Académie des Sciences Morales 
et Politiques. The distinction is in many ways well de- 
served. In his preceding book the “Duchesse de Chevreuse,” 
the author had shown marked qualities as an_ historical 
writer and scene-painter. These qualities are even more 
evident in this clear and animated narrative of events, which 
carries the reader from the death of Louis XI in 1483 to that 
of Henri IV in 1610. Few periods of French history could 
be selected more teeming with interest, dramatic incident, 
dark tragedy, and far-reaching consequences. The short- 
lived Italian conquest of Charles VIII and of Louis XII, 
the rivalries of Francis I and of Charles V, the glories of the 
court of Francis, the rise of Protestantism, the protracted 
civil wars which desolated France, the plots’ and counter- 
plots which form the dark background of so many stirring 
episodes, the murder of the Duc de Guise, the tragic deaths 
of Henri II, and Henri IV, the Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Day, afford splendid scope to an historian of the most 
commonplace ability. Under the pen of M. Battifol, they 
glow with life. The book, with a few exceptions, has all 
the accuracy of history and the interest of a dramatic story. 
The writer is not a mere chronicler of events and a regis- 
trar of dates. He knows the period cf which he writes most 
intimately. The almost inexhaustible bibliography of the 
subject has laid bare its treasures to him and he seems to 
have employed them wisely and with the one purpose of 
throwing more light on his subject. 

The book palpitates with human interest. The pages in 
which the author sketches such fascinating but complex 
characters as Louis XI, Cardinal Georges d’Amboise, Fran- 
cis I, Sully, Henry IV remind the reader of those portraits 
of Rembrandt or Holbein, which seem, just for a moment, 
in the glance they fix on the beholder, to yield their hidden 
secrets. 

M. Battifol has not been satisfied to write of kings and 
princes, of art and letters and the splendid achievements of 
the Renaissance. He has studied the life of the people, their 
religion, their sports, their trades, their material conditions. 
While under Henri IV, there were still some poverty and 
misery consequent upon the wars of religion, the lot of 
the peasant and the laborer was not altogether an unhappy 
one. A pleasant picture is drawn of the household of a 
country gentleman, Monsieur de Gouberville, who though 
he could beat his servants when occasion required, nursed 
them devotedly when they were sick. It will be a surprise 
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to American readers to learn that outdoor sports were at 
that time exceedingly popular in France, tennis especially 
being played with skill and enthusiasm. 

Thorough as M. Battifol is in sifting historical documents 
and in utilizing them to the best advantage, it is to be 
regretted that in representing Pope Gregory XIII as radiant 
with triumph over the Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day, 
he leaves a false impression of the Pontiff’s views. It is 
quite well proved that he had been deceived by the 
dispatches received from France, and that if he did rejoice, 
and order a medal to be struck with the inscription Ugono- 
torum strages, it was because he thought that the life of 
Charles IX and the royal famliy of France had been saved 
from a foul political conspiracy. In estimating the number 
of the victims of what all condemn as a foul political mur- 
der, our author says it is impossible to tell the number exactly. 
He adds that De Thou, a Protestant by no means favorable 
to the Church, says about 2,000 Huguenots perished. 

5. ha 





The Register of St. Augustine’s Abbey, Canterbury. 
Edited by G. J. Turner, M.A., and Rev. H. E. Savter, M.A. 
Part I. New York: Oxford University Press. $5.25. 

This register, commonly known as the “Black Book” of 
the Abbey, is most interesting to the historian, inasmuch as 
it is a practical exemplification of what so many know in 
theory only, the old land tenures of Kent, the titles of the 
Abbey to its estates, and the custom of the manor as the 
foundation of a tenure. The general impression one gets 
from it after making due allowance for the difference in 
money value, then and now, is that the tenants had a very 
easy time under their ecclesiastical landlords. In his account 
of the Abbey estates Mr. Turner has some very judicious 
remarks on the “forged charters.” He finds it impossible 
to believe that even monks could have been so silly as to 
imagine that a document written frankly in a fourteenth- 
century hand, in a fourteenth-century style, with a four- 
teenth-century topography and nomenclature, could be passed 
off as an original charter of the eighth century or the ninth. 
He concludes, therefore, that many documents assumed to 
be forgeries, are merely summaries of older ones worn out 
with age, with the specifications of places, their boundaries, 
etc., put for convenience sake in contemporaneous terms. 
There are several obvious errors which detract from the 
value of the work. Thus on page 3 is a statement of wax 
to be delivered amounting to “cccc i.” The editors add a 
note “including £15 in the first line.” Yet clearly there is 
question of pounds avoirdupois, not sterling. On page 163, 
the eleventh year of Henry III is put down as 1267; on 
page 347, 1833 is put for 1333; and on page 351, 1649 for 1349, 
while on page 370, “XVo de Februarii anno XX mo” of 
Edward III appears inexplicably as “9 December 1320.” The 
reader will suspect very much the note on the proper name 
“Beict,” page 49, “an error for ‘Benoit’” (sic) and still 
more the explanation added, “a diminutive for Benjamin.” 
In a book such as this, in which accuracy is everything, such 





blots are apt to make one doubt the rest. H. W. 
Priests in the Firing Line. By R&N& GagLtt. Translated 
by H. Hamitton Gipss and MADAME BERTON. With Eight 


Illustrations. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.20. 

There is no right-thinking Catholic who does not deplore 
the fact that thousands of priests whose hands were anointed 
to bless, absolve and consecrate, are now fighting with rifle 
and bayonet in the trenches of France and bringing their 
fellow-Christians’ lives to a violent end. But since this 
must be so, we may find a little comfort in the thought that 








the presence of the priest on the firing-line has made it 
easy for many a soldier, who would otherwise die unshriven, 
to go to judgment well-prepared. 

The author of this powerful book which contains, he says, 
“nothing but the truth, written amid suffering and blood, 
vividly describes the heroic deeds of the soldier-priests at 
the front. He shows that as combatants, as_ stretcher- 
bearers or as hospital nurses the clergy of France have never 
avoided the posts of greatest danger, and in the persons of 
Abbé Duroy and of Abbé Marny he portrays Frenchmen in 
whom the priest and the patriot are magnificently” blended. 
“Oh! that Mass under shell-fire!” quotes the author from 
a priest’s letter. “It was I who had said it, and it was I 
who had promised heaven, in the name of God, to all those 
who made their halting-place of hope and faith around the 
altar. I shall never live through such glorious hours again.” 
“T went off because it had to be,” said another young priest 
as he died, “in order to be a priest such as we all are nowa- 
days; to preach my last sermon, which I had long prepared, 
but which I had not thought to preach so soon.” Here is 
the author's fine description of a soldier-priest’s last absolu- 
tion of his comrades: 


He [the Colonel] called the standard-bearer, a young 
second-lieutenant, without a mustache, who three weeks 
before had been singing Mass in his village church. 
The officer, his eyes aglow, advanced, the staff proudly 
borne against his breast, shaking the colors fringed with 
gold, which trembled in the gentle breeze whispering 
over the plain. Quite near there was a mound, which 
seemed to offer itself as a pulpit, a pedestal or an altar. 
With a sign, the Colonel points out the place, and the 
lieutenant who has understood, climbs the slope, slowly, 
with the recollection with which he had in times gone by 
carried the monstrance. It was already a festival for 
the regiment to see, framed in bayonets, the sacred em- 
blem which floated in the air, in the hands of a man to 
whom God had entrusted His omnipotence. 

“Father,” said the Colonel, “those who surround you 
are believers. They know that the next hours do not 
belong to them, and that soon a certain number of them 
will perhaps be lying on these fields, where a grave will 
be dug for them. Tell them that there is another life, 
other hopes after death, a reward for those who are 
brave. Do your duty as a priest!” Then, speaking to 
his men: “All those among you who wish to die as 
Christians, close up round the flag.” 

A movement of the mass of human beings drew the 
ranks closer, and grouped together the soldiers, gaitered, 
girded, accoutred, their haversacks on their backs. Not 
one was lacking. They were all there, their eyes raised, 
fixed towards the two living realities raised on the 
hillock and which towered above them. They listened to 
that manly voice speak to them of eternity, of the great 
truths which rise above human fears, of things so lofty 
and so solemn, so sweet and consoling, that even the 
voice of the cannons screaming death are but far-off 
echoes, dream-voices almost unnoticed. 

The gestures of the priest caress the folds of the flag, 
and his appeals harmonize with the tricolored silk whose 
flutterings seemed like the breathings of a troubled 
breast. One felt that courage flooded these hearts, 
poured out as from a generous source, from the living 
emblems which exalt sacrifice and make it resplendent 
with definitive beauty. From his eminence, the second- 
lieutenant greeted the living, and blessed those who 
were to die. 

Then the Colonel, in his commanding voice, announced 
to his companies: “Now for the absolution!” By in- 
stinct, and without having to be told, these men un- 
covered as one man. For the order has come down from 
on high, and it is their faith which they obey and no 
longer man’s commands. “File off in sections!” The 
defile began. Kneeling on the grass, each group in its 
turn received absolution, then got up. And it lasted for 
half an hour, in the silence of which the emotion of so 
many souls dilated by this new baptism, trembled. 


There are many passages in the book quite as good as 
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the foregoing, and others would be too harrowing were we 
not so accustomed now to such descriptions. The fact that 
a certain priest strangled an unsuspecting sentry and then 
said Mass for the repose of his soul indicates what the con- 
scription of the clergy means. Let us hope that when the 
war is ended the Government will be properly grateful for 
the sacrifices these priests have made. The book has been 
well translated, though it seems odd to make French chap- 


W. D. 


lains use such expressions as ‘jolly well.” 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Michael Wood, a High Church Anglican whose novels have 
been noticed in AMERICA, now has out a small volume of short 
stories entitled “The Willow Weaver and Seven Other Tales” 
(Dutton, $1.00), which for the most part are psychical and eery 
in character. They are written with great care and delicacy, the 
description of scenery and its influence on the mind of man 
being particularly well done. The best stories in the book are 
“The Willow Weaver,” “The Bending of the Twig,” “The Ex- 
cellent Versatility of the Minor Poet,” and “Forty-Eight Hours.” 
The author’s meaning, however, is not always clear. Some 
passages, for instance, of “The Tree of Beauty” read like pan- 
In “The Mystery of the Son of Man” Mr. 
Wood describes how a faithless monk narrowly escaped being 
immured: all according to the old Protestant tradition. The little 


theistic rhapsodies. 


volume makes good reading. 

Bertha Condé, author of “The Business of Being a Friend” 
(Houghton, Mifflin, $1.25), is Senior Student Secretary for 
the National Board of the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion. This may have something to do with the choice of 
the title of the book. If so, it is unfortunate, for the true 
principle of friendship, “God at the center,” which the author 
presents as the fruit of her experience, proves that she has 
made something more of friendship than a mere humanitarian 
enterprise. The book is addressed “to her girl friends 
‘ and to all other girls o It reads 
like the reflection of a college student, growing up among 
her college sorority, and has the value and the failing of 
such, being truly wise and rather obvious at the same time. 





Nineteen hundred and sixteen is an important tercentenary 
year for the literary world is observing the three-hundreth 
anniversary of the Catholic-minded Shakespeare and of Cer- 
vantes, the renowned Catholic romancer of Spain. But little 
attention has been paid to the fact that the gifted Jesuit 
ascetical writer, Father Alphonsus Rodriguez, died at Seville 
on February 21, 1616, so this is also his tercentenary year. 
The current number of the Catholic Mind reprints from the 
Irish Monthly Father George O’Neill’s, discerning study of 
Rodriguez’s famous work “The Practice of Christian and 
Religious Perfection,” a book which for almost three cen- 
turies has been the daily food of nearly every novice of that 
period, and has prepared for a high place in heaven num- 
berless religious men and women. This issue of the Catholic 
Mind also contains Father Reville’s excellent sketch of “Cer- 
vantes,” and Father Thurston's conclusive investigation of 
“Shakespeare’s Religion.” It is a good tercentenary pamph- 
let for literature classes. 





“Sweet Olde Irish Songs” (Charles A. O’Connor, New York), 
edited by Robert J. Cole and Harry C. Phibbs, is a collection of 
fifty-two Celtic airs and ballads, calculated to reach the hearts 
of those who would keep alive and fresh their memories of 
Erin. The old folk-songs, although many are of little musical 
merit, have a redeeming touch in the words, and, in this respect, 








are typical of Celtic faith, purity and good humor. It is to be 
regretted that the collection could not include the best modern 
Irish songs. The third volume of “Fireside Melodies, a Col- 
lection of Beautiful Songs for Home and School” (Mission 
Press, Techny, $0.15), has recently been published and contains 
the words and music of twenty-five “good old songs” which the 
compiler, Father Lynk, prescribes as an antidote for acute attacks 
of the “ragtime” malady. 








H. E. Slaught and N. J. Lennes have added to their growing 
list of text-books “Intermediate Algebra” (Allyn and Bacon). In 
schools, however, where geometry is not taught until after inter- 
mediate algebra, there might be serious objection to the geo- 
metrical terms and figures here used. Teachers of algebra 
who peruse the book will like the clear and brief statement of 
the rules and the simple explanation of each step——“The 
Rational Memory” (Cosmopolitan Press, New York, $1.35), by 
W.H. Groves, is the second edition of a practical book. Most 
works on memory-training are artificial, many are fantastic. 
But Mr. Groves, without claiming originality, has formulated a 
clear and logical system for developing and strengthening the 
memory. After showing how ideas may be retained, by concen- 
tration, association and classification, he establishes the best 
method of recalling them. Though the book is interesting and 
helpful, the thought and expression are sometimes crude. 





Those who have determined to do their Christmas shopping 
exceptionally early this year will be interested to know that 
Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett’s charming Christmas short- 
story, “The Little Hunchback Zia” (Stokes, $0.75), tastefully 
illustrated by Spencer Baird Nichols and W. T. Benda, is already 
out as a holiday book. The author’s beautiful description of 
how the little deformed and leprous beggar boy, after being 
driven from home by cruel old Judith, found favor with Our 
Lady, whose young face was “pale with the pallor of lilies,” and 
whose “eyes were as stars of the morning,” could not easily be 
improved.—tThose who are willing to accept as a heroine a 
girl of ten who talks with a mature woman’s wit and wisdom, 
will enjoy Louis Dodge’s story of “Bonnie May” (Scribner’s, 
$1.35). She is a bewitching stage-child to whom the life behind 
the scenes is the only real life, and who becomes a kind of 
feminine Little Lord Fauntleroy with the unconscious mission 
of humanizing the prim and very correct family into which she 
is accidentally introduced. The situations are amusing, the dia- 
logue clever and the characterization well done. 





The July Dublin Review opens with appreciations of the 
late Mr. Wilfrid Ward by Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C., and by 
Gilbert K. Chesterton. The first writer considers Ward as 
“an apologist of the theory of development applied by 
Cardinal Newman to the teaching and life of the Catholic 
Church,” and in Mr. Chesterton’s study, which is more per- 
sonal than the other, he writes: 

I do not know at what exact period in Protestant 
Engiend appeared the extraordinary notion that manli- 
ness has something to do with muddleheadedness. But 
it is in the rooted and instinctive sense of the contrary 
that I always felt the kinship between what I knew of 
him [Wilfrid Ward] and what I have read of his father. 
But in each of them I feel also something native and 
simple which makes one think of an intellectual English- 
man, but not of an English intellectual. 


There is a good historical sketch of “The Russian Church” 
by Rothay Reynolds and W. S. Lilly contributes a learned 
and clever “Plea for War.” He undertakes to prove that 
war is “the creative spirit of everything”: in animate life, 
in intellectual life, in the sphere of the affections, in social 
life, in the world of commerce, in the spiritual life and in 
ational life. Mary Segar has a paper on “Medieval War 
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Poetry,” full of quaint quotations. Martin Haile gives some 
entertaining “Memories of O’Connell” and Dr. William Barry 
examines the question “Is Turkey Doomed?” 





Charlotte Holmes Crawford contributes to the September 
Scribner's a stirring war-poem of which the early stanzas 
are these: 


Franceline rose in the dawning gray, 
And her heart would dance though she knelt to pray, 
For her man Michel had holiday, 

Fighting for France. 


She offered her prayer by the cradle-side, 

And with baby palms folded in hers she cried: 

“If I have but one prayer, dear, crucified 
Christ—save France! 


“But if I have two, then, by Mary’s grace, 

Carry me safe to the meeting-place, 

Let me look once again on my dear love’s face, 
Save him for France!” 


She crooned to her boy: “Oh, how glad he'll be, 

Little three-months old, to set eyes on thee! 

For, ‘Rather than gold, would I give,’ wrote he, 
‘A son to France.’ ” 


“Come, now, be good, little stray sauterelle, 

For we're going by-by to thy papa Michel, 

But I'll not say where for fear thou wilt tell, 
Little pigeon of France! , 


And Margaret Sherwood writes four good lines that any 
of the belligerents could well repeat. 


August for aye in courage without flaw, 
Crowned with the best that mortal lot may give, 
O soldiers dead, in envy we, and awe 

Salute you,—we who are about to live. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
D. Appleton & Co., New York: 


The Sailor, By J. C. Snaith. Illustrated by W. A. Hottinger. $1.40. 
The Arnold Press, Baltimore: 
Echoes of Destiny. Clarence Stone. $0.40. 
The Century Co., New York: 
Tramping Through Mexico, Guatemala and Honduras. By Harry A. 
Franck. Illustrated with Photographs by the Author. $2.00; Our 
Eastern Question. By Thomas F. Millard. Illustrated with Photo- 
graphs and Maps. $3.00. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., New York: 


A Woman’s Diary of the War. By S. ~ gr a % $1.00; Songs 

and Ballads from Over the Sea. Compiled Helps. $1.25; 

Nearing Jordan. By Sir Henry Lucy ith , tee, $3.00. 
Doubleday, Page & Con, —— City, N. Y.: 

The Grizzly King. By James Oliver Curwood. Illustrated by Frank 

B. Hoffman. $1.25; The Bird-House Man. Walter Prichard Eaton. 

Illustrated by Thomas Fogarty. $1.35; The House of Fear. By Wads- 


worth Camp, [Illustrated by Arthur I, Keller. $1.35. 


George H. Doran Co., New York: 
The Great Push. By Patrick MacGill. 
geant. By “Sapper.” $1.25. 


Jewish Publication Society, Philadelphia: 
History of the Jews in a a and Poland, from_the Earliest Times 
Until the Presént Day. . Dubnow. Translated from the 
Russian by I. Friedlaender, Volume I. 


Longmans, Green, & Co., New York: 
The Essentials of Teaching. By T. J. Burnett, M.A. 
Light and Darkness. By Fr. Nicholas Velimirovic. With 25 Illustra- 
tions. $1.20; Some Experiences in Hungary, 1914-1915. By Mina Mac- 
Donald. With 15 Illustrations. $1.25; Gorse Blossoms from Dartmoor. 
By Beatrice Chase. $0.35; The Westminster Version of the Sacred 
Scriptures, the New Testament, Volume I, Part II, The Gospel ac- 
cording to St. Mark. By Rev. Joseph Dean, D.D., Ph.D. $0.30; 
Volume IV, Part = The Apocalypse of St. John. By Rev. Francis 
Gigot, S.T.D. $0.3 

Little, Brown & Co, Boston: 


The Little Beloved. By W. L. George. $1.85; Petey Simmons at 
Illustrated by G. W. Widney. $1.25. 


$1.25; Michael Cassidy, Ser- 


$1.20; Serbia in 


Siwash. By George Fitch. 
The Macmillan Company, New York: 
The Brook Kerith, a Syrian Story. By George Moore. $1.50. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York: 
Physics ee Chemistry for Nurses. 
trated. $1.7 

Sherman, Peensh & Co., Boston: 
Ballads and Lyrics, By Eldredge OS , arepes 
Hill. By Fredrick A right 1.00 


By Amy Elizabeth Pope.  Illus- 


$1.25; The House on the 





EDUCATION 
The Catholic Medical School 


LARGE number of young men and women are planning 
to enter medical school this fall. Many, no doubt, 
have investigated to some extent the advantages of different 
schools, their reputation for good work, their university 
and hospital connections, their standing with the American 
Medical Association and the various State health boards, 
together with the matter of preliminary educational re- 
quirements and the question of expense involved. Yet it 
may be that very few have given any thought or considera- 
tion to the atmosphere of the school or its probable effect 
on faith or morals. Nevertheless, an uplifting moral atmos- 
phere is at least as important in a medical school as in any 
other educational institution. Indeed there are good reasons 
to believe that it is more important. 
PHASES OF SECULAR INFLUENCE 
Of the ninety-six American medical schools, six, George- 
town, Fordham, St. Louis, Creighton, Marquette and Loyola 
are controlled by Catholic Universities. Of the others, a 
few, the so-called “independent” schools, are frankly com- 
mercial, The rest are allied with various State and privately 
founded universities. In many of these schools the atmos- 
phere is aggressively materialistic and atheistic; in others 
religion is entirely ignored or treated with the good-natured 
tolerance accorded childish beliefs. This amused tolerance 
is often infinitely more dangerous in its insidious under- 
mining of faith than is the open attack of aggressive 
atheism. Under its influence the young Catholic is almost 
certain to become demoralized, and, even if he does not 
entirely lose his faith, his moral stamina is sadly impaired. 


TypicaAL STUDENT ERRORS 


The ordinary medical student has reached a phase of 
development where he prides himself on his keen intellect 
and scientific habit of thought. He overrates everything 
presented in the name of science and underrates everything 
presented in the name of religion. He attributes to his 
teachers a degree of wisdom and authority that they them- 
selves never dreamed of possessing, and he wonders if, 
scientifically at least, the Church isn’t just a little old- 
fashioned. Really, what can the Pope know of evolution 
or eugenics? 

He has yet to learn that our modern germ theories as 
well as our most recent discoveries that domestic animals 
and insects may be disease carriers were thoroughly worked 
out by a Jesuit, Father Athanasius Kircher, a contemporary 
of Galileo. He has also to learn that it was in a Papal 
school that Colombo discovered the pulmonary circulation, 
that Czsalpinus discovered the general circulation, that 
Lancisi conducted his epoch-making researches in the ana- 
tomy and physiology of the heart and discovered the use 
and value of percussion in cardiac diagnosis; and that it 
was in the anatomical laboratories of these same schools 
that Vesalius, Morgagni, Eustachius, and Malpighi carried on 
their wonderful researches. He has yet to learn that one 
of the Popes was a professor in a medical school, and wrote 
a distinctly creditable monograph on ophthalmology, before 
he became Pope John XXII. In the non-Catholic medical 
school the student will hear much of Darwin and his un- 
proved theories. In the Catholic school, he will learn of 
the laws of heredity discovered and demonstrated by the 
Augustinian, Gregor Mendel. 
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HicH QUALITY oF THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL 


There is no question as to the character and quality of 


the scientific instruction given in the Catholic medical 
schools. It equals the best, but in addition, the student 
receives a thorough grounding in ethical doctrines of the 
greatest value in his practice. He is taught his moral obli- 
gations, his responsibilities to his patient; he is taught the 
sacredness of human life and the dignity of the human body; 
and he is made thoroughly conversant with the principles 
on which he must base his action in individual cases. The 
graduate from a Catholic school is not found in the ranks 
of the eugenist propaganda, he does not advocate the mutila- 
tion of the unfortunate and defective. His respect for his 
Church is increased and his moral fiber is strengthened 
when he finds a priest on the faculty of a medical school, 


listens to his lectures and discovers that this priest’s opin- 
ions command the respectful attention of men of ungques- 
tioned scientific attainments. 


A HGH Mission For Goop 

The Catholic medical school may also be considered in the 
light of an especially efficient mission. Loyola University, 
Chicago, during the past few years has had on its register 
not only Catholic students but Protestants, Jews, Hindoos 
and a Buddhist; yet all of these students enter practice with 
ideals that are strongly, though often unconsciously, Catho- 
lic. These young men have been trained in Catholic ethics; 
they cannot help being influenced thereby in their work. 
Their entire practice has been put on a higher plane both 
morally and professionally, for their training has inspired 
them with the Catholic spirit, and given them the correct 
attitude towards the practical problems of a physician’s life. 

ALFRED DE Routet, M.S., M.D. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Catholic Social Work: Boston 


HE Ladies’ Catholic Club Association, founded by the 
late Rev. David A. Merrick, S.J., primarily for the 
establishment of girls’ clubs in sections of Boston where 
they. were needed, was the pioneer in this kind of effort. 
It was not long before the work of this foundation club 
became so extended that the efforts of members were sorely 
taxed to meet it adequately. A few rooms sufficed at first, 
but year by year the number of girls wishing to avail them- 
selves of the advantages offered grew steadily until a club- 
house became necessary, and the present building was pur- 
chased in 1908, This settlement house is in the Cathedral 
parish of Boston, in the very heart of the city, and its 
activities are many and varied. 


OuTLINE oF ACTIVITIES 


Three hundred members are registered in the Girls’ Club, 
and all are supposed to pay a small fee for the privileges 
of the classes. There are sewing and embroidery classes 
every afternoon, except Saturday during the school year, 
for the younger children, and on one afternoon each week 
there is a dancing class. Piano lessons are provided by a 
good teacher at twenty-five cents a lesson. A number of 
children embrace this opportunity, as well as that of prac- 
tising on the pianos in the clubhouse. A sewing school for 
small children is held during a morning session from July 1 
to August 1, and during this month the children also enjoy 
several picnics. 

From October until late in Jume there are evening classes 


for the older girls in. sewing, dressmaking, millinery, em- 
broidery, cooking, dancing and dramatics. The dramatic 
class gives entertainments at the exhibitions of the work 
done during the year, at Christmas, when the Christmas- 
tree festivities are a special feature, and at the closing of 
the evening classes in the summer. A kindergarten, taught 
by trained teachers, is maintained and has been very: suc- 
cessful. 


TEACHERS AND CLASSES 


There are ten volunteer and four paid teachers, all trained 
in their special subjects and all under the direction of the 
paid head-worker, who has charge of all the activities of 
the house. The head-worker tries to make each girl take 
an individual interest in the club, and to regard it as a place 
where she is always welcome. She also tries to understand 
the needs and problems of each girl and to have each feel 
that in her she has a special friend. 

The clubhouse is open from 9 A. M. until 9.30 P. M. In 
addition to the maintenance of the classes and a clubhouse 
for registered members the Association renders assistance 
in response to varied calls for help. In fact, the house has 
become a Catholic center in the district, and the priests in 
the Cathedral parish so recognize it. The splendid co- 
operation of the priests of the Cathedral has been a very 
great assistance. 


THE VAcaATION House 


The maintenance of a vacation house is a very special 
work of this Association and one which it is desired to 
extend. Each year the house which our finances justify 
hiring is found too small to accommodate all the girls who 
would like to have vacations under the club’s auspices. The 
vacation house is open from July 1 to September 1, and 
during that period the girls, in groups of twelve, are sent 
there for a ten-days vacation. In special cases this time 
has been prolonged to help a girl in poor health to recover 
her strength, but much encroachment on the allotted time 
is not possible because of lack of room and money. 

The matron of the city house takes charge of the cottage. 
The head-worker accompanies each new group to the sea- 
shore and the departing group to the city. The girls feel 
they are accountable to her for their conduct while on vaca- 
tion, and that their future standing in the club will be 
affected by their behavior during this time. But there is 
little cause for discipline. The older girls pay $4.00 for ten 
days, the younger $3.00, which amounts include railway 
fare. If any of the girls cannot pay, provision is quietly 
made for her. 

This vacation house is a great boon to girls who cannot 
otherwise get the benefit of a stay at the seashore. Many 
of them are girls who have been obliged to go to work before 
they gained a woman’s strength, and they need the rest 
sorely. The Association, therefore, hopes and prays that 
some friend interested in our Catholic girls will give a 
summer house large enough to allow a larger number to 
have a longer period of rest and pleasure than is now pos- 
sible. 

AMUSEMENTS AND FINANCES 


The members of the evening classes are girls working in 
factories in the district or in the department stores in the city, 
and a number are students of the neighboring high school. 
Some of the girls are not in need of any financial aid, but 
come to the clubhouse as to a social center where they 
meet their friends, profit by the classes and enjoy innocent 
amusement. Others come from very poor families living 
in the tenements in the district, and are glad of the help the 
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club can give them, not the least of which is a place where 
they can spend their evenings in a refined wholesome atmos- 
phere. 

There is no question or knowledge among the girls as to 
who pays, or who needs financial assistance. Comradeship 
and their own Catholic interests draw them together, and 
a fine democratic spirit prevails. The work is financed by 
the fees of the two hundred members of the Association, 
and by the profits of parties and entertainments. Each 
year his Eminence Cardinal O’Connell has made the club 
a substantial donation. 


THE INDIVIDUAL PROBLEM 


Much has been done for the young boy by Catholics, but 
little for the young girl who has the same desire for amuse- 
ment and companionship. This Association offers in its 
settlement house a place where the young girl of the 
crowded neighborhood can meet her friends, amuse herself, 
sing or sew, embroider, or make her clothes and hats, as 
she elects. 

These paragraphs give but an outline of the work of the 
Association. It is in the individual problem that the toil and 
worth of a work of this kind are to be found. In this work, of 
undoubtedly greater importance, substantial and lasting 
progress has, we hope, been made. 

Emiyie G. Down, Head-worker. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


Dr. Russell A. Jewitt, special agent of the American Embassy 
at Petrograd, tells how he found on a Russian desk calendar the 
following interesting item describing a baby market in the United 
States : 

In America, in the city of Cleveland, there is a custom of 
selling children. Every day a great number of women go to 
the market carrying cradles with infants. A special market 
is built by the city for the sale and purchase of children, 
where poor parents bring their offspring, willingly bought 
and at once adopted by wealthy people. The child traffic is 
under the supervision of a special patronate, collecting in- 
formation about the adopting parties. 

This is doubtless interesting news to Cleveland citizens. Dr. 
Jewitt believes that it is the Russian version of a report of the 
work of the Cleveland Humane Society. 





The passage in the Senate of the McGillicuddy-Kern work- 
men’s compensation bill marks the end of a campaign begun 
eight years ago. It extends the present Federal act, which applied 
only to those engaged in hazardous occupations, to all the 400,000 
employees of the Government. 

The bill just passed provides that in case of death the widow 
shall receive 35 per cent of the monthly pay and 10 per cent 
additional for each dependent child under 18, same to con- 
tinue until death or remarriage. In case of injury, benefits 
shall be at the rate of two-thirds the wages lost during dis- 
ability, with a maximum of $66.67 a month, and not less 
than $33.33, unless the employee’s wages are less than ‘that 
amount, in which case he shall receive full pay. 


The House had previously approved this bill by a vote of 
286 to 3. 





A movement to limit the height of buildings according to the 
width of the street on which they are constructed is meeting 
with popular favor in New York. The need of providing suffi- 
cient light and air and of preventing congestion has made such 
action imperative. The following rules are to be enforced: 

In the office-building section of lower Manhattan buildings 


will be allowed two and one-half times as high as the width 
of the street; in the strictly residential sections buildings will 








be permitted only as high’ as the street is wide; tenement or 
apartment houses can be built one and a half times as high 
as the width of the street, and a height of twice the street 
width is allowed in the more intensely developed business 
sections below Central Park. 


It is hoped thus to prevent accidents, to provide better for the 
public health, to keep congested manufacturing zones under 
more perfect control, and to improve in general the appearance 
of the city. 





Education a la carte is to take the place of the education table 
d@héte that has been given our children, according to Dr. Dean, 
chief of the vocational division of the New York State educa- 
tional department. The Rochester Post Express declares: 


The phrase is quite pertinent to the change which so many 
communities are now making or considering. The table 
d’héte of bygone years is still existent in name, but the func- 
tion itself is really a restricted @ la carte; the diner of today 
would resent a menu that did not give him considerable 
selection even at a moderate price. The educational parallel 
suggested by Dr. Dean seems justified; the mind should be 
fed with the opportunity of choice as to the food provided. 
And the parallel is justly made when one point is noted, 
that Dr. Dean and his associates sometimes forget. The 
people who choose their food @ la carte are grown up; they 
know, or suppose that they know, what the food they choose 
is and how it agrees with them. Under the same conditions 
of choice reasonable people will admit the justness of Dr. 
Dean’s parallel. 


The “one point” is just what those who are in positions to 
experiment on the minds of American youth forget. It is the 
basic fallacy of the elective system, the right to choose before 
the mind is capable of choosing. 





An interesting human document, which can be appreciated 
by all without regard to partisanship in the great world war, is 
a letter from Field Marshal von Mackensen referring to his 
recently departed mother. It was written in answer to the dedi- 
cation of a volume of poems to him by the German poet, Father 
Seiler: 

I heartily thank your Reverence for the collection of 
your war poems sent to me together with a copy of a letter 
from my beloved mother, now in eternity. I thank you 
likewise for the deeply thoughtful verses on her home-going, 
verses which no less deeply affected me. I now no longer 
feel the touch of her hand, and I learn to understand 
how nothing can replace a mother’s love. I am profoundly 
stirred with ardent gratitude for the singular goodness of 
God to me. A happy circumstance brought it about that after 
the Serbian campaign I was able to visit my mother for a 
few hours. Her “My dear son!” wherewith she received me 
upon the threshold of the house indicated a supreme moment 
in her life and in mine, which can hardly be surpassed and 
which is sufficient to counterbalance the genuine grief I feel. 


There is nothing more beautiful upon earth, in the natural 
order, than a mother’s love and the true child love that answers 
it in turn, a love which can never grow old but waxes more ten- 
der with the years. Here all the world is kin, but Christianity 
alone can make us feel the full depth and undying power of that 
love and lift it into higher spiritual spheres. What better apolo- 
getic argument than this letter for the Catholic’s confidence in 
the intercessory power of Mary with her Divine Son? 

A writer in Our Town of Greenwich, Connecticut, has a 
bright suggestion to make which would lastingly banish the 
ennui and heart-weariness which society today is madly, but 
vainly, striving to overcome by its thousand fads and follies: 

Amongst all the fads that encrust us it is a great pity that 
the fad for children has never developed. It would come 
nearer to emancipating the human race for_a while from its 
worst fetters than anything else could. The most vicious 
idlers and wasters could not remain worthless during such 
a fad. I know of nothing that would reduce gambling, 
drinking and real vice so thoroughly as such a fad. 
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As pets children are really far superior to dogs, cats or 
wild birds. They are susceptible of much greater training. 
Their habits and traits are much more worthy of study and 
of being put into a book. Even such insects as bees and 
ants, highly interesting as they are, are less deserving of 
lifelong study than children. So a child fad would by no 
means be a bore. ; : 

Children are about the best that there is to life. If they 
outlive their parents and have babies of their own, it is the 
surest perpetuation of self that anyone has knowledge of. 
If God takes them away, they have at least brought out the 
best there is in one’s character, and that best can never be 
wholly lost again. 

Unfortunately for this suggestion, a “fad for children,” if we 
may so speak, would be no fad at all, but the normal observance 
of the law of nature and God. It is not therefore likely to find 
acceptance at the hand of those who are society’s leaders in the 
fads and fashions of the day. But some at least may not refuse 
to take this counsel to heart. Those who can have no children 
of their own will find the world full of little ones on whom they 
can lavish their love and care in Christ’s name, assured that He 
will receive it all as given to Himself. 





Under the title, “The Superficial Age,” Collier's weekly review 
offers a description of the time in which we live as seen from 
the editorial sanctum: 


The most Striking characteristic of this age—some ob- 
servers say—is its amazing disregard of the past. We live in 
the present—of art, of literature, of history. Nobody quotes 
any more—at least not exactly—and precedent is rarely in- 
voked on any question. Accurate verbal statement of any 
question is unusual. The daily—that is to say, the hourly 
editions of the newspapers—the never-ending moving pic- 
tures, the rapid-fire book and magazine presses are united to 
destroy memory and prevent reflection. Discussion is of the 
topical, the minute, and serious words are a bore. All of 
which means that in our rebound from _ old-fashioned 
pedantry we have fallen into an almost idiotic superficiality 
of memory and emotion. What is to be the end of all this 
memory-destroying art? Any man of middle age can test 
in himself this decay of the faculty of exact reproduction of 
past learning, past perception. Names of books and of au- 
thors are bungled in the telling, figures are given with reck- 
less slovenliness, and only the vaguest outline of any philo- 
sophic principle gets representation. 


Over many of the superficialities of our self-conceited age 
we might pass with a smile, but the consequences of this trait 
in the non-Catholic sociological, philosophical and so-called theo- 
logical literature of our day are too serious for merriment. 
Under an overwhelming apparatus of modern learning we find 
the most puerile superficialities of thought regarding morality, 
religion, the Scriptures and Christ Our Lord. Success in mere 
mechanical invention is apparently believed to qualify a man 
to speak with authority on the most profound problems con- 
cerning God, the soul and eternity. Where knowledge most 
abounds wisdom is often most sadly wanting, and the greatest 
superficiality of our age is perhaps its confusion of these two 
concepts. 





A recent editorial in the London Daily Telegraph will not meet 
with the approval of the “movie” interests that are clamoring 
against censorship: 


The main character of the shows to which decided objec- 
tion ought to be taken is that they deal with crime, crime 
of every kind, theft, burglary, blackmailing, murder, and 
that the heroes of these exploits are by no means always 
exhibited as suffering their proper deserts. What sort of un- 
conscious education does a child get from experiences of 
this quality, unless it be a distinct inducement to him or her 
to wage war against society in order to enjoy a romantic 
career of more or less prosperous villainy? The truth is, 


of course, that an enormous industry has been allowed to 
grow up without any proper supervision of its tendencies 
and effects. 


All over England and throughout the suburbs 





of London, as well as in London itself, picture palaces exist, 
allowed, apparently, without any definite censorship, to pro- 
duce anything they like without the slightest thought of the 
harm that such pictures may entail. It is an old experience 
that we cannot leave to impresarios themselves the decision 
as to what should be or should not be exhibited in public. 
They may begin with the best intentions, but the managers of 
picture palaces are out to get money, and in many ways it 
is to be feared that financial considerations are the only ones 
which weigh in their mind. 

A social force of terrible strength may be terribly mis- 
used, and we do not hesitate to say that evidence exists to 
prove that in certain definite ways this social engine, with its 
wide and universal appeal, has been perverted so that in 
many of the exhibitions the youth of the community, for it 
is of them that we are especially speaking, are likely to 
form entirely wrong ideas about life. 


The effect of the film drama on the child’s imagination is un- 
questioned. At the recent convention of moving-picture man- 
agers every phase of the industry was discussed except the 
vital question of the morality of the cheap popular films that 
make their appeal especially to children. Are morals and money 
synonymous? 





In language not to be commended for entire coherence, the 
Free Methodist has an indictment of labor unions, and an ex- 
pression of the attitude of the Methodist Church toward union- 
ism: It reads in part: 


The most gigantic, unscrupulous and dangerous trust in 
the world today is the labor trust, and it is doing more to 
disturb the industrial world and interfere with the legitimate 
channels of business and hinder prosperity than all other 
organizations combined. 

We have not a single word, except of condemnation, of 
any trust, corporation, or combination in the world that will 
grind down the laboring class; and we believe that the latter 
have suffered great and grievous wrongs at the hands of the 
former. Neither would we for a minute deny the laboring 
men the right to unite themselves in proper organizations 
for their protection and for their economic and social better- 
ment. To do this is their duty without doubt. But in organ- 
izing themselves they have no legal or divine right to inter- 
fere with the constitutional rights of their fellow-men, and 
to forbid them the right to make a living and to care for 
their families, unless they see proper to join with them in 
their organization. This every labor union in the land, as 
now constituted, does; and the one-tenth would dictate to 
the nine-tenths as to where they shall work, and for whom, 
and for what price they shall sell their labor, as to the 
amount of work they shall perform in a day, as to how 
many hours they shall labor, and, unless they agree to make 
slaves of themselves and stultify their conscience, and do 
their bidding, then they propose to boycott them, call them 
“scabs,” “rats,” “parasites,” etc., break up their business and 
endeavor to starve them out and not let them work; and if 
this form of inhumanity and coercion fails, the strike, the 
bludgeon, the slugging, the dynamite, are often used to take 
life and destroy property. 

Hundreds of lives and millions of properties have been 
sacrificed through the effort of this gigantic labor trust to 
dominate the labor market of the world. 

Literally thousands of instances of the abominable treat- 
ment of their fellow-workmen who went to work when they 
were on strike, or of those who refused to join their union 
and carry their button, the badge of slavery, can be told and 
are a matter of record. 

The spint of intense hatred, and such hatred as often stops 
not at the destruction of property, but takes human life, is 
in every labor union, and only needs occasion to materialize 
into actual demonstration. 


It is regrettable that, in its denunciation of unionism the 
Free Methodist failed to distinguish between the good and the 
bad. A Church that claims to have the interest of workingmen 
at heart should not launch such a bitter attack on associations 
that in many instances have legitimately and legally benefited the 
working classes. In scoring the abuse of unionism it is only fair 
to censure the crimes of capitalism that are really responsible for 
the unions’ existence. 








